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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Fall upon him with the tron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—De For. 








POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
——+— 


That only seventy-nine members could be found to 
vote against the second reading of the Burials Bill is a 
tolerably. conchisive proof it is deemed a. reasonable 
settlement of the question by moderate politiciaris. But 
if the Government resolves to ride. roughshod over the 
amendments which the House of Lords made in: the 
measure, and if the extreme Radicals insist on carrying a 
motion which would open the churchyards to any kind 
of secular service, it is quite clear all hope of getting the 
Bill through the: Upper House this session will have 
gone. Mr. Osborne Morgan’s feeble sentimentality on 
Thursday night was almost as offensive as Mr. Beresford- 
Hope’s coarse jocoseness ; and the attitude of two such 
men in relation to such a subject may well make one 
despair of the application of common sense to any sub- 
ject in the present Parliament. 


There is considerable naive/é in Lord Hartington’s 
declaration that he has given his consent with reluc- 
tance to the republication of his addresses delivered 
before and during the General Election “ because the 
object with which these speeches were delivered has now 
been attained.” As, however, Sir Ughtred Kay Shutile- 
worth seems to be of a different opinion, and has taken 
the trouble to edit imperfect newspaper reports in which, 
however bad the setting, the lustrous pearls of Lord 
Hartington’s statesmanship are embedded, the speeches 
have been given to the Liberal world by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul and Co. And we are bound to say that the oratory 
stands better than was to be expected the ordeal of 
comparison with present policy, which is high praise. 
But then Lord Hartington has confessedly the mind of a 
Statesman, and much of the caution that used to charac- 
terise that now-declining race. How would a verbatim 
report of the orations delivered during Mr. Gladstone’s 
pilgrimage of passion read by the light of the events of 
to-day? The Conservative publication agencies would 
do a distinct service to historical students if they would 
but make some selections from London and Midlothian 
oratory, and ‘print them in parallel columns with the 
telegrams of the last few weeks. That would be the 


death-blow to one or two illusions which still appear to 
survive among the neo-Liberals. 

Mr. Shaw-Leféevre is one of those advanced officials 
who can never be taunted with allowing facts in amy way 
to interfere with the fluency of their utterances. If Eng- 
land took any thought about the ‘matter, it probably 
conceived that the Secretary of the Admiralty went to 
the Cherbourg /¢/es as the representative of the nation, 
or at least of the Royal Navy. It would seem, however, 
that he only crossed the Channel as the r 
his own clique, and he certainly went a great deal further 
than he was justified in doing if, as is reported, he said 
that the day was not far distant when such an assemblage 
of French vessels at Cherbourg would have been the 
signal for alarmed outcries in England, and for demands 
for the immediate increase of the British fleet. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre has chosen to be vague, and it is difficult 
to guess what he means by his reference to time. But 
we believe there was a considerable assembly of French 
vessels at Cherbourg in August 1858, when the Queen 
was there, the second Derby Ministry being in power, 
and we have heard that upon that occasion there was no 
outcry about French hostility, even though the great 
Napoleon Docks were then opened. We hope that the 
Secretary to the Admiralty was not understood by the 
reporters or the auditors at the banquet, which is quite 
possible if he attempted to address those present in 
French. It would be painful to suppose that the French 
officials should have an opportunity of laughing at a 
highly-placed British official, and laugh they assuredly 
would, if Mr. Shaw-Lefevre addressed to them the fustian 
recorded by telegraph. 


The report upon the potato crop has been issued 
during the last week, and is found to consist. chiefly in 
a recommendation of the Committee that State aid should 
be given to the great agricultural societies for the purpose 
of encouraging the production of new varieties of pota- 
toes either from the seed or apple. of the plant, or by 
judicious changes of manuring and soil. It appears that 
no variety of potato remains good for more than, twenty 
years ; that when the seed is first produced the potato 
increases in value for five or six years, remains a. little 
longer good, and then deteriorates slowly until it loses 
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value and vitality altogether. The production of new 
varieties has not been found to be commercially profit- 
able; and for this reason State aid is invoked. We haye 
no Objection, but why should not the improvement of 
other food for man and beast be similarly stimulated by 
State aid? This is a question which will have to be 
asked and answered, if the Government, accepting the 
recommendation of the Committee, requests a vote in 
the estimates next year for the encouragement, of the 
growth of the root which some economists hold to have 
been an actual curse to Ireland, but the value of which 
as an esculent one need not be an economist to perceive. 


The resistance of the Albanese nation against the 
intended Slavonian encroachment upon its territory is 
daily assuming larger proportions. Hitherto, that resist- 
ance centred in the League established at Scutari, of 
which we gave some details in previous numbers. Now, 
a so-called “Great League” has been formed at Priz- 
rend, at whose head the Hadji Omer Effendi stands, who 
has succeeded in assembling a large number of delegates 
from Scutari, Gusinje, Liuma, Ipek, Jakovo, and Novi- 
Bazar, places all situated north of the River Drin. Novi- 
Bazar, properly speaking, is not on Albanian, but on 
Bosnian territory. ‘The Albanese, or Skipetar nationality, 
however, extends as far as Novi-Bazar, that is to say, to 
the southern edge of Servia. Among the delegates who 
came to Prizrend we find the names of Edhem Aga, 
from Scutari; Ali Pasha, from Gusinje ; Jussuf Aga and 
Ibrahim Ali, from Ipek ; Mohammed Mustapha, from 
Jakovo, There were upwards of 100 delegates present, 
to whom Hadji Omer Aga announced that the calling 
together of 18,000 Albanese warriors was his object. 
Arms are ready in sufficient numbers. The several dis- 
tricts have now been called upon to furnish their con- 
tingents of men. Four thousand warriors of the Gheg 
clan are at present under arms with Omer Aga, who also 
has sent word to the Governor of Kossovo, in the neigh- 
bouring province of Moesia, to surrender the arsenals of 
Pristina, Mitrovitza, and Skoplje to the Great League. 
This is, in the main, a movement of the Mohammedan 
majority of the Albanese nation, The Christian section 
is, however, also up and doing for patriotic purposes. 
We learn that strong and somewhat fanatical language 
was held in the delegate’s meeting at Prizrend towards 
“the European enemies of the Albanese nation.” Any 
attempt at European interference against an ancient, 
proud, and martial nationality like the Skipetars, who, 
after all, virtually serve as a shield for the protection of 
the Greeks themselves, would lead to frightful bloodshed. 
Altogether, those who follow the mistaken Gladstonian 
policy in the East and in Asia had better read the wise 
words of warning uttered a few days ago in the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung by Mr. Hermann Vambéry, the dis- 
tinguished scholar and traveller. 








It shocked the British public to learn of such a dreadful 
disaster as the loss of the steamer Jeddah with nearly 1,000 
lives, but if the report had been correct it would not have 
greatly surprised those who have had some experience in 
the East, more especially in Bombay. The Jeddah was 
well known as:a pilgrim carrier, and it was in reference 
to steamers of her peculiar description that the Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned a Bill for the proper regulation 
of the Indian pilgrim traffic. which had grown into 
dangerous dimensions, and developed abuses that 
arose, on the one hand, from the rapacity of pilgrim 
shipowners, and on the other, from the poverty of the 
vast majority of the Mohammedans, who were determined 


“to perform the Haj to Mecca, no matter at what cost of 


personal misery...The Jeddah was singularly long. and 
narrow-waisted, and in the pilgtim season she was packed 


jn every space with human beings. Whether this par. 


ticular cargo rose against the < and ‘the “latter 
deserted the ship to save their lives, remains to bé seen, 
It is, however, not in the- least-improbable, becausethe 
same thing has happened before, that the dense mass of 
pilgrims rose against the officers. One point worth 
considering is, whether this happily false alarm should 
not induce the chief mercantile nations to build a light- 
house at Guardafui. The project has been talked about | 
over and over again when some steamer was wrecked 

there, but hitherto it has never been carried. out, not- 
withstanding that there'is probably no more dangerous 
coast in the world than that on the Somali entrance to 
the Red Sea. Within the last three years there have 
been several disastrous wrecks off Cape Guardafui, 
notably the loss of the British India Company’s steamer 
Cashmere and the French Messageries steamer Jeihong. 

We may add that Parliament would do well to insist 
upon a thorough inquiry into the whole question of the 
pilgrim trade in British steamers. The slave trade itself 
was not distinguished by greater brutality than this branch 
of Oriental commerce. : 


The meeting of the Emperors of Austria and Germany, 
previous to that of Tuesday at Ischl, took place on 
August 9 of last year at Gastein. This was followed by 
Prince Gortschakoff’s famous interview with the Fretich 
journalist ; and then Prince Bismarck went to Vienna to 
see Count Andrassy and Baron Haymerle. The meeting 
at Ischl may be regarded as the sequel of last year’s 
meetings, and cannot fail to increase the popular idea 
that Austria-Hungary and Germany are the best of 
friends. It may be taken for granted that the German ~ 
Emperor counselled peace, although his Chancellor may __ 
mean war. Prince Milan, who was also present, is no 
doubt anxious to discover where he will find the best 
friend in the coming storm. 


The new German Minister for Foreign Affairs is to be 
Count Hatzfeldt, now Ambassador to the Porte. Prince 
von Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, who is at the Berlin 
Foreign Office ad interim, will return to his post in Paris 
in October to relieve Herr von Radowitz, who will, in all 
probability, go as Ambassador to Constantinople, as, on 
account of his former position at Athens, he is well 
acquainted with Eastern affairs. It is only the present 
tension in Turkey which compels Count Hatzfeldt to 
remain in Constantinople. 


The most difficult problem now facing German states- 
men is their treatment of Alsace-Lorraine. During eight 
years Herzog, its Secretary of State, worked very quietly, 
and not without effect. Then the Emperor, in a fit of 
generosity, gave it a constitution anda Sfatthalter, or 
great Vice-Regent. But the inhabitants do not care for 
the new constitution nor for Manteuffel, the Vice- 
Regent. Manteuffel is but Bismarck writ small. He 
was recommended for the position by the Chancellor on 
account of his piety. He reads his Bible three times a 
day, and has a Carlylean way of looking at facts and 
dealing with men. His physiognomy, too, reminds one 
of the sage of Chelsea—a broad, square brow, edged 
with bushy hair ; soft blue eyes set well apart ; a short, 
determined-looking ‘nose, and a stubby beard. Yet, 
despite his sound sense and homely speeches, he has not 
made a good governor, simply because he has aimed at 
governing too much. Like Bismarck he has. beet 
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“unable to co-operate with the officials just below him in 
rank, commanding them like a soldier, but never 
dreaming of the fact that they liked to be consulted, 


The Berlin correspondent of the: Zimes, in his despatch 
of Sunday last, states that the recent Financial Conference 
at Coburg decided that a part of the proceeds of the 
tariff, which Prince Bismarck induced the Imperial Diet 
to accept last year, is to be divided among the individual 
States of the Empire. Of all astounding paragraghs 
regarding the Conference, this correspondent has suc- 
ceeded in furnishing the most. original; and for this 
originality he has only to. thank his forgetfulness of the 
fact that all the imaginary proceeds of the new German 
tariff were divided as long ago as July of last year. By 
accepting the Frankenstein motion, the Diet determined 
that all tariff receipts above the sum of 130,000,000 marks 
shall be given to the individual States. Thus there was 
not the slightest need of a discussion of this question, 
and such a discussion never occurred. .The Conference 
dealt not with the division of taxes already made, but 
with the division of others. yet to come, namely, an 
increased malt-tax, a military-service exemption tax, a 
brandy-tax, and a tax on exchanges ; and the proceeds 
of these are to be devoted to the relief of the direct 
taxation in the States. . Particularist influence will help 
to pass them, and, when passed, they will operate against 
the Particularist spirit. Thus, Prince Bismarck employs 
indirect taxation to consolidate the German empire. 
The Zimes, we know, announced twenty years ago that 
Prussia. was about to join the Zollverein.. Since then, at 
intervals, it has sought to keep up the reputation derived 
from that piece of news. 


Politicians in Italy are much excited by the revela- 
tions contained in a pamphlet which has just been pub- 
lished called “ Politica Segreta Italiana,” and truly some 
of its conténts are surprising enough. Europe hears for 
the first time of secret negotiations carried on between 
the Italian revolutionists, represented by the restless and 
ever scheming Mazzini, and Count Usedom, the Prussian 
Ambassador at Florence, in the period of dangerous 
calm which preceded the breaking out of the Franco- 
Prussian War. The name of Prince, then Count, 
Bismarck figures prominently in the documents and 
letters with which the pamphlet is filled. Not the least 
interesting of these letters is that in which Mazzini 
promises to prevent any alliance between France and 
Italy, if the Prussians would furnish him with two 
thousand needle guns anda million francs for furthering 
the Revolutionary movement. So far as can be gathered 
the Prussian Government seems to have accepted this 
offer, but here the correspondence ends, though further 
interviews between Mazzini and Count Usedom were 
arranged for. 


Again the Tiflis journal, Odzor, has “ come to grief.” 
For five years the editor, Mr. Nicoladze, has waged war- 
fare with the Censor, and three parts of that time his 
journal has been: in a suppressed condition. In 1875 
Nicoladze, who had made a mark as contributor to the 
Golos, went to Tiflis with the express purpose of fighting 
there the battle of the Russian provincial press. Between 
the latter and the newspapers of the two capitals a 
marked difference exists. The Golos, Moscow Gazette, 
and other large newspapers of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
are allowed to publish their news and articles without 
previously submitting them to the censor, while the 
provincial sheets cannot print advertisements, let alone 
paragraphs, without obtaining first the sanction of the 
local press authorities. By law, the proof of a leading 


article, after being corrected in red ink by the censor, has 
to be submitted again to that functionary before it can be 
published, and, as Russian censors are usually as defi- 
cient of energy as Government officials in our own 
country, an article sent in on Monday, and corrected on 
Wednesday, can hardly be issued, if it contains altera- 
tions, before the following week. If a town has no 
censor the police-master, or some other official, super- 
vises the local press, reading carefully everything, from 
the puff of somebody’s pills to the official announcements 
copied from the Government Gazettes. Nicoladze made 
it his practice to publish the shreds of the articles expur- 
gated by the censor, without taking the trouble to fill in 
the gaps with fresh words. When he had sufficiently 
stimulated public opinion against the censor by this 
practice he openly discredited him by inserting the 
articles with the expurgations, which showed how ridicu- 
lously the provincial censors act in erasing words and 
sentences having nothing illegal or obnoxious in 
them. This led to repeated suppressions, and at last to 
a trial, which lasted two years, and resulted in the 
Supreme Court at Tiflis finding a verdict in Nicoladze’s 
favour. Since then he has been elected a municipal 
councillor, and was one of the members who recently 
impeached the Governor of-Tiflis of malpractices. 


A case of considerable importance and_ interest to 
that numerous class of persons who. have transactions 
with Indian bankers, was recently decided by Mr, 
Justice Lopes, The Alliance Bank of Simla brought an 
action against one of the sureties to enforce a bond, upon 
which a sum of nearly 15,000 rupees had been advanced. 
The only defence to the bond which we need notice 
was that, as. the law of India regarded the bond as 
nothing more than a simple contract, and. as more than 
six years had elapsed since default. in payment, the 
Statute of Limitations furnished a sufficient answer. to 
the action. The judge decided that the defence, although 
it would have been perfect had the action. been brought 
in India, was no defence in this country. The principle 
which is involved in this case is of very great importance, 
but it is not, we believe, nearly as well known as it ought 
to be. The general rule is, that the rights of the parties 
are to be determined by the law of the country where 
the contract was. made, but that the principles which 
regulate the course of procedure must be taken from the 
law of the country where the action is brought. Thus, 
if a Frenchman were to sue an Englishman in London 
on a contract made in Paris, any question as to wrether 


certain evidence was admissible would be wholly deter.! 


mined by the English law. On the other hand, any 
question as to the substantial validity of the contract,: 
would be settled by French law. It was, however, 
decided in a very recent case that if the foreign law on 
the subject be repugnant to the principles of our law, am 
English court will not enforce it. In the+present case, 
all the defences which were set up were overruled, and 
accordingly the bank was decided to be entitled to judg- 
ment for the amount claimed, with costs. 


This is how Russianisation goes on south of the 
Danube : Some time ago the Slavonic Society at St. 
Petersburg started a subscription list for supplying Bul- 
garia with Russian books. From a report which we have 
now received we learn that 875 works, representing 8,574 
volumes, have been presented by the Society to various 
libraries in the Bulgarian Principality. Besides this, 
several individuals have presented Bulgaria with large 
parcels of books, the most important being the gift of 
Prince Vasiltchikoff of 9,225 copies of various educa- 
tional works printed in Russia. 
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THE RELIEF OF CANDAHAR. 


If the maps and plans of Candahar, Khelat4-Ghilzai, 
and the country between Candahar and the River 
Helmund, which have been issued for the information of 


the military authorities and the Press, could be made. 


available at a cheap rate for the general public, they 
would add largely to the interest that is sure to be felt in 
Sir F. Roberts’s movements “against Ayub Khan, and 
we do not conceive that the Intelligence Branch of 
the Quartermaster-General’s Department would offer any 
objection to their multiplication by private publishers, who 
would undertake to sell them at a penny or twopence 
each. They, or at least some of them, can only have 
been received in England within the last fortnight, for 
three days after General Burrows’s defeat there was no 
modern plan of Candahar in the possession of the India 
Office, and Sir Archibald Alison deserves great credit 
for the promptness with which he has produced them, 
as they are calculated, if not to allay public anxiety, at 
any rate to inform public opinion. For in very truth 
there has been a great deal of very ignorant talking and 
writing on the Candahar question, and blunders 
respecting distances, and the lie of the country, have been 
made in quarters which should have been well informed, 
that are only excusable on the ground of the inaccessi- 
bility of information. on cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum, and the soldiers and journalists who have 
had an opportunity of studying the Lower Afghan 
question in the country itself are naturally not very 
numerous in England. Some public instructors have, 
however, made up their minds that want of information 
shall not deter them from the production of columns of 
matter which contrive to contradict one another day by 
day. The Quartermaster-General’s maps will be, at least, 
indirectly useful to the public if they serve to check the 
inaccuracies of such writers. 

Although Lord Hartington displayed the other night a 
want of acquaintance with the details with which the 
Secretary for India should be familiar, he bears com- 
parison remarkably well with some of his would-be 
critics. We sympathise very warmly with Sir William 
Pallisser’s anxiety lest the rear of General Roberts's 
admirably composed column should be harassed by 
tribesmen from the neighbourhood of Cabul. But we 
agree with Lord Hartington that the retention of a force 
at Cabul would be perfectly useless to prevent such 
attacks after Roberts’s column had proceeded two days’ 
march up the Logar Valley. If any such force was to be 
of assistance to Roberts, it would have been necessary 
to place it somewhere near the Shutargardan Pass, in the 
direction of the Sadjon Pass. Nothing less than a 
couple of brigades would -have been useful to cover 
Roberts’s flank even here; and we know that to have 
reduced Stewart’s army corps by two brigades would 
have been to dangerously weaken it in its retirement on 
Gandamak, in case the new Ameer or any of his Sirdars 
should mean mischief. Then, again, circumstances would 
not allow of the delay that would have occurred in 
getting up troops from the Khyber reserves to the 
neighbourhood of the Shutargardan, since the need for 
Roberts’s march was urgent, and to have waited for the 





march, would have been to sacrifice the main objéct of 
his adventurous expedition. We do not conceal from 
ourselves the perils that attend his progress, but, after all, 
his is a flying column. Such a column, in the nature of 
things must work without a fixed base, and during the 
Mutiny flying columns did many more wonderful things 
than march three hundred miles in three weeks along 
roads well supplied with water. We expect to see news — 
of General Roberts’s arrival at Candahar to-morrow or 
Monday fortnight ; and, anxious though the country 
must be during this interval, we must be content to possess 
our souls in patience, and trust to the reputation of 
the general, and the magnificent quality of the troops he ~ 
commands. i “ 

The supposition that Ayub Khan’s army has been 
directed by officers with a European training would not 
seem to be confirmed by his remarkable hesitation in 
following up his success. We do not attach very much 
importance to the reports that the Cabulis and Heratis 
quarrelled and fought over the very little plunder they 
could have got in the camp of Khushk-i-Nakhud, and 
even such a quarrel would not stop their advance for a 
whole ten days. It was much more likely that the 
Heratis received a severe handling from the 66th, and 


that they declined to meet European troops at close = 
quarters again for some days. General Skobeleff isin 
the habit of saying that his famous Sixteeath Division 


was utterly unfit to engage brave troops for two months 
after the Loftcha Road attack on Plevn:, and the stand 
which Colonel Galbraith and his six companies made 
under overwhelming disadvantages, may prove to have 
been the safety of Candahar, of which, now that it has 


been fortified on some modern principles, we have no * 


reason to fear if it is relieved before the middle of 


September. Even if Sir F. Roberts did find more diffi- 


culty than we expect in descending to its assistance, 
General Robert Phayre should be able to get eight thou- 
sand men up to Khushab and Karz, or Khairabad, by 
September 5 or 6. With twenty-two thousand men at 
Candahar, it will become a question whether we shall 
not be safe in pushing on to Herat and making sure of 
our footing there once for all. After Lord Hartington’s 
statement about the Helmund in the House of Commons 
on Thursday night, we cannot but fear that the Govern- 
ment will be found too weak-kneed to do their obvious 
duty in this direction. 


END OF THE BAG AND BAGGAGE POLICY. 


It is not difficult to guess the quarters from which the. 
suggestion has been made that a compromise might be 
arrived at between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Porte, if the latter would consent to carry out the policy 
agreed upon by Europe up to the present time. And the — 
fact that such a suggestion has been made, as Sir Charles 
Dilke on Thursday night admitted to have been made, 
speaks very eloquently indeed respecting the depth and 
extent of the understanding arrived at between the 
Powers on the Turkish question. If the understand- 
ing were so thoroughgoing as Ministers and’ their 
organs would have had us believe, it is clear there would 
be no necessity whatever for a compromise with the 
Sultan. And, indeed, it is only a few days since we” 
were informed, all but officially, that the Powers were very 
thoroughly agreed indeed upon the question of what 
Turkey should do. But however this may ‘be, the 
Powers are not in the least agreed about what they shall 


arrival of troops to cover him, which, by the way, could | do themselves, and. until they are the Porte may very 
only have covered him for the first five or six days of his ! well continue to temporise upon any. and all of the group 
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of questions which have been so authoritatively settled 
two conferences or congresses, and yet somehow are not 
settled after all. Now the language of menace is to be 
exchanged for the honeyed accents of entreaty. Coaxing 
is to take the place of coercion, and the Powers will tell 
the Sultan that if he will be a good boy and do just 
what he is wanted to do now, they will undertake never, 
never, never, to demand any further concession from 
him. It is not perhaps strange that the idea of such 
a compromise as this should have originated in 
Vienna or Berlin, and should have been supported 
in St. Petersburg. But it is very curious that the 
present Government in Great Britain should see no 
objection in principle to the suggestion, for if Turkey 
should conform to this excellent suggestion, what is to 
become of the bag and baggage policy? Macedon and 
Thrace would still remain under the rule of the un- 
speakable ones, with some such local institutions as the 
Porte might pretend to base upon the Cretan model. 
Albania, which, we are told, has in grand council resolved 
- to proclaim its independence of ‘both Turk, Greek, and 
Bulgarian, would remain in the power of the Pashas, and 
the authority of the Caliph-Sultan would be con- 
solidated and confirmed over Constantinople, and also, 
it must be remembered, over the Balkan fortresses. 
The Armenians and their autonomy would be left out in 
the cold, and Asia Minor would be once more abandoned 
to the sweet will of the human locusts who could afford to 
pay for the sign manual of Abdul Hamid authorising 
them to rule in his name, and to repay themselves, out of 
the pockets of the people, the sums which they had 
expended in the purchase of the Pashaliks. This is 
the programme to which Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet sees 
no objection in principle, provided Turkey will give up 
eight or nine thousand square miles of territory and 
three or four hundred thousand souls as a peace-offering 
to Greece ; for that is the sum and substance of the 
demand of the second Berlin Conference, and there is 
no question of principle involved whatever about the 
fulfilment of that which Turkey agreed to in July 1878. 
Under the pressure of the concert of Europe, therefore, 
the bag and baggage policy of Mr. Gladstone has béen 
reduced to something very like the Tory policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield ; the sole difference that we can see being 
whether Turkey shall give up to Greece six thousand five 
hundred square miles as proposed by M. Waddington, or 
eight thousand five hundred as insisted on by Lord 
Granville and Lord Odo Russell. And if this be so, 
England and Europe may well ask whether it has been 
worth while to go through so much to accomplish so 
very little? 


your cast,” Mr. Samuel Morley, and others like-minded 
to himself, have observed, “I shall pretend to be a bank- 

ruptcy legislator on my own account;” and so he has 

composed a Bill, and others have invented similar curi- 

osities of literature, and have introduced them to the 

House of Commons, and have made speeches about 

them, and have got themselves reported in the news- 

papers, and in many other ways have proved themselves 

benefactors of their commercial species. But the Govern- 
ment has somehow always proved too many for them. By 

a most ingenious device they induce the rival pretenders 
to combine and neutralise the efforts of each other; else 

there might be fear that some of the pretenders would play 

so earnestly as to unintentionally do something. This 

device is to appoint a Select Committee for the purpose 
of considering the various bills of the several pretenders 
at bankruptcy legislation. Of course all these individuals 
are placed on the committee, and the law officers of the 
Crown and any chance legal ex-officials who may be 
about are thrown in, a very nice party is made up, and 
much fun results. The committee play at picking holes 
in each other’s measures, and the Government are so 
relieved by their pre-occupation that with a clear con- 
science they can say, “Let us pretend to be some other 
sort of legislators.” One of these committees was 
appointed last June, and its members have, until the last 
day or two, amused themselves in the usual agreeable 
way, as their report now testifies. They have held six meet- 
ings, and agreed to no less than nineteen resolutions. 
Then they perpetrated the crowning joke of the whole 
affair’; which will be readily discovered in the following 
special resolution: “At this period of the session your 
committee do not think it practicable to go through these 
bills in detail, but recommend that the Government 
should early next session introduce a Bill to give effect 
to ’—the other practical jokes of the committee. 

Now all this is highly interesting and amusing, and 
will doubtless give much satisfaction to that section of 
the mercantile community which, for some years past, 
has been pretending to want a reform of the bankruptcy 
laws. But unfortunately there is one flaw in these 
pleasant performances. ‘There is a fly in the amber ; to 
wit, the Comptroller in Bankruptcy. This official is 
absolutely devoid of any sense of humour. Dwelling 
perpetually in the gloomy precincts of the Bankruptcy 
Court his mind has gradually acquired a saturnine cast, 
and refuses to be entertained by the Parliamentary 
freaks of the Bankruptcy Pretenders. With all the 
earnestness of his altogether unpoetical nature, he issues 
year after year a report, which Parliament duly orders to 
be printed. Happily, no one reads it except a few 
fanatical enthusiasts, as much in earnest as the Comp- 
troller. A copy of his last report, however, has come 
into our hands; and it affords such curious reading, 
despite its offensively prosaic character, that we are 
tempted to make a few quotations from it. 

The first thing that s‘rikes us is that the Comptroller 
regards bankruptcy as quite a serious matter. He quotes 
statistics with a solemnity which quite startles us, accus ~ 
tomed as we are to their lighter treatment by Parlia- 
mentary orators. He refers to the steady increase of 
insolvency in this country with an unconcealed agitation 
that must be somewhat disturbing to the professional 
bankruptcy joker. It appears that in Scotland the num- 
ber of sequestrations are in unvarying proportion to the 
fluctuations of trade; and in England bankruptcy proper 
responds to the same influence. But for ten years past 
this country has boasted a procedure known as liquida 
tion by arrangement ; and the mind of the Comptroller 
is seriously disturbed at the extent to which this proce- 
dure grows in popularity. It should be explained that 
by liquidation by arrangement a debtor can free him- 
self from the whole of his. debts with the assent 
of only a part of his creditors, and without any 
public disclosure as to the state of his affairs, a 
method of obvious advantage—to the debtor. Closely 
allied to this are what are termed “ compositions,” by 
which a debtor agrees to pay so much in the pound in’ 
discharge of all his debts. These two procedures have: 


THE HUMOURS OF BANKRUPTCY. 


In our very juvenile days there used to be a favourite 
game called “pretending.” ‘ Let us pretend to be kings 
and queens,” we used to say, and pretend we did with 
much solemnity and effect. Whether the children of 
to-day indulge in a like diversion we cannot say ; but it 
is quite certain that their elders and betters in Parliament 
assembled play a very similar game several times a year, 
and not only enjoy it themselves, but expect the public 
to be largely diverted also. For instance, for many years 
past the Ministry of the day have said in Queen’s Speeches, 
“Let us pretend to be bankruptcy legislators,” and no 
one can deny that they have pretended to play this 
important ré/e with a great deal of humour and success. 
They have even gone so far as to introduce Bankruptcy 
Bills to Parliament, with sections and clauses and every- 
thing else that could promote the illusion that they were 
real legislators. Of course, as this only furnished parts 
for a few persons, opposition pretenders have frequently, 
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increased in number from 3,651 in 1870 to 6,574 in 
1873, and to 11,976 in 1879, ‘The Comptroller justifies 
his mournful tone in citing these figures by adducing 
others. “ The only direct evidence respecting dividends 
in liquidation,” he remarks, “is from the advertisements 
in the London Gazette, from which it appears that, during 
the first half of the present year, not so many as five 
hundred first dividends were declared payable, represent- 
_ing that six out of seven liquidations pay no dividend at 
all.” And, further, in respect of compositions, he shows 
that, while they have altogether risen from 1,616 in 1870 
to 4,809 in 1879, this increase has been wholly in the 
worst class ; that is to say, in the latter year there have 
been more than six times as many compositions between 
1s. and 2s. 6d., and nearly fourteen times as many not 
exceeding 1s., and averaging a few pence in the pound. 
The Comptroller becomes quite morose over these facts. 
He sees in them “the growth of a too-rapidly growing 
opinion that it is unnecessary, or even foolish, to pay 
debts in full ;” and the financial result, he adds, is “a 
continually increasing tax on English commerce, averag- 
ing during the last five years about £ 20,000,000 per 
annum from losses by bad debts, exclusively in the class 
of insolvencies which are at present dealt with under the 
English Bankruptcy Act.” But can this be a just or 
logical deduction from the facts given? If it were so, 
would a lot of intelligent gentlemen go on year after 
year “ pretending” to be bankruptcy legislators? It 
is inconceivable. 

There are many other things in the last report of the 
Comptroller in Bankruptcy that must be equally the pro- 
duct of a morbid imagination, For instance, he says 
that the British creditor is such a fool to his own interests 
that he will give his proxy to the first touting accountant 
that asks for it; that this same accountant having, by 
audacity and chicanery, got enough proxies to represent 
a majority of the creditors in a liquidation by arrange- 
ment, “can make his own arrangements with the debtor 
for a discharge, dispose of the funds, vote his own remu- 
neration, tax his solicitor’s bill of cost or not as he prefers, 
audit his own accounts at such time and in such 
manner, and upon such terms and conditions, as he 
thinks fit, and, finally, grant himself a ‘release,’ dis- 
charging himself from all liability in respect of any act 
done or default made by him as such trustee.” The 
Comptroller further avers that, by collusion between the 
accountant and the solicitor, their bills are never taxed, 
and that, “judging by the amount taxed off some liqui- 
dation bills that were not intended to be taxed, but were 
afterwards brought in by unforeseen occurrences, the 
creditors must lose hundreds of thousands annually by 
this one item, from their own inefficiency and the un- 
trustworthiness of their trustees.” He quotes, further, 
the opinion of a London taxing-master, that “ the trustees 
under liquidations never have their bills taxed ; they 
charge what they like, and do what they like; it is a 
perfect swindle with them.” He shows, in brief, that as 
the bankruptcy laws are at present administered lawyers 
and accountants between them swallow nearly half the 
assets that would otherwise go to the creditors, 


CRIME IN THE METROPOLIS. 


The inefficiency of the Metropolitan Police has been 
sO apparent during the last year or so, that unusual 
interest attaches to the annual statistics of crime in the 
metropolis. The returns for the past year, which have 
just been issued from Scotland Yard, fully bear out the 
strong expressions lately used in these columns as to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the Metropolitan Police 
Force. One of the most prominent facts to be gathered 
from them is the growing increase in the number of 
felonies affecting property. During last year these crimes, 
exclusive of such offences as embezzlement, forgery, and 
frauds, which could not have been prevented by the 
police, numbered 14,393, being no fewer than 4,302 
more than in 1875, or an increase of 42°6 per cent. in 
the short space of four years: ‘They show, too, the con- 
siderable advance of 1,820 and 432 respectively upon 


the numbers recorded in 1877 and 1878, years in which _ 
serious crime was particularly rife in the metropolis... It 
thus appears that there is a very sensible and ste 

increase of crime, and this is unfortunately accompanied — 
by a very perceptible falling off in the p of 
persons apprehended and convicted as compared with © 
earlier years. | 











of much greater value if they included some additional - 
comparative statements of crime in former years. They 
profess to embrace comparative statements from the year ” 


limited extent, the information given for that period 
being confined to the number of persons taken into” 
custody, discharged, and convicted. One of the’ most: 
useful tables given is that which sets forth the number of, — 
felonies against property, with the number of persons ~ 


ness would be much enhanced if it were to contain 
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These Metropolitan Police Criminal Returns would be. 


1831 to 1879 inclusive, but they do so only to a very 
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apprehended, convicted, and discharged ; but its useful- 


similar statistics for past years, since the best means or 
testing the present efficiency of a police force is to compare” 
the proportion of apprehensions and convictions with the! 
number of offences over a period of several years. Th 
Chief Commissioner, however, is careful to give no com-, 
parative statements as regards the success of his. officers” 
in dealing with these offences for any period subsequent 
to the year under review. It is true that his returns in- 
clude a comparative table of the number of persons” 
committed for trial or bailed to appear at the sessions’ 
during the past ten years, but this information alone is 
of but little value. We have before us the Metropolitan: 
Police Criminal Returns for the past ten years, a glance at 
which is sufficient to explain the reticence of the Scotland. 
Yard authorities on this point. The number of bur- 
glaries, including cases of housebreaking and breaking 
into shops in 1879, certainly shows a decrease as com- 
pared with the number of those crimes committed in the: 
two previous years of 1877 and 1878, during which there: 
was a most alarming increase of such offences. When, how- 
ever, it is compared with the number of similar crimes in. 
earlier years the large increase in 1879 is most striking. 
In 1870 the number of burglaries was 591 ; in 1871, 6143 
in 1873, 433; and in 1875, 501, showing comparatively 
little variation. In 1877, however, the number rose to 
1,344, and in 1878 to no less than 1,979, while last year, 
although they fell considerably, they still stood at the — 
high figure of 1,205. It is, of course, satisfactory to 
find that there was a falling off during last year from the — 
excessive number of these offences recorded in the two” 
previous years, but last year’s statistics leave little room 
for congratulation, when it is recollected that the bur- — 
glaries committed during that year were considerably — 
more than twice as numerous as those in 1875. There 
is, indeed, indisputable evidence that in one of the most 
important of their duties, the prevention of crime, the 
Metropolitan Police are now far less efficient than they 
were for many years previously to the years 1877 and 1878. — 
A comparison of the proportion of apprehensions 
and convictions to offences during the past year with 
that of previous years confirms the opinion we recently 
expressed as to the unsatisfactory results afforded by the 
working of the new detective department. It is true — 
that the statistics for 1879 are far more satisfactory than 
those of 1877 and 1878; but those years, especially the 
latter, were so exceptionally unfavourable that they are 
practically valueless for the sake of comparison, Inthe 
year 1870 the number of persons apprehended in respect 
of the 591 burglaries committed was 249, of whom 178 
were convicted; whereas in 1879, when these offences 
numbered 1,205, or more than twiceas many, thenumbem 
of persons arrested was only 289, and of those convicted 
211. Thus, while in 1870 one person was apprehended 
for every two burglaries committed, last year the 
proportion was only about two persons for every. nine of 
such offences. Similar discrepancies, though .not to 50 
great an extent in all cases, are observable in the pro+ 
portion between the apprehensions ‘and convictions an 
the offences in 1879 and other years. For instance, 
1875 the number of persons apprehended was equal to 
37 per cent., and the convictions to 30 per cent. of the 
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offences, whereas last year the proportions were only 
24 and 17‘5 percent. So large an increase in the number 
of burglaries of course had a considerable effect upon the 
amount of property lost. In 1870 the loss, less the 
amount recovered by the police, was £8,676, in 1873 it 
fell to £5,250, and in 1875 still further to £4,400. In 
the exceptional years of 1877 and 1878 the loss amounted 
to £19,618 and £21,268 respectively. In 1879 the 
diminution in the number of burglaries reduced the loss 


to £11,755, but this is nearly three times the value of | d 


property stolen and not recovered four years before. 
These sums only relate to the unrecovered plunder 
obtained by the criminal class in the case of burglaries. 
The total value of property stolen during 1879 in the 
metropolis adiounted to no less than £79,921, of which 
nearly £12,000 is returned under the head of larcenies 
by servants, and an almost similar sum is stated to have 
been lost, owing to persons leaving their doors and 
windows open. It is difficult, indeed, to conceive any- 
thing more damaging to the reputation of the present 
Chief Commissioner as an efficient administrator, than 
the evidence afforded in his annual statistics of crime of 
the steady deterioration of the police during the last ten 
years, 


THE WATER QUESTION. 


Only very sanguine persons will venture to assert that 
the report on the Water Question which has been issued 
by the Select Committee will satisfy the London public. 
Sir William Harcourt and his colleagues have practically 
shirked the duty of giving the metropolis any “light or 
leading” in regard to the difficult problem they under- 
took to study. They seem unable to reach any solid or 
certain conclusions as to the matter, except, of course, in 
respect to Sir R. A. Cross’s Bill, That measure they 
stigmatise as incorrigibly bad, and the engagements he 
proposed to enter into with the old companies the 
Committee condemn unhesitatingly as imprudent and 
extravagant. But then pretty nearly everybody had an 
ill word to say about Sir R. A. Cross’s project, and in 
merely echoing the feeling of the public the Committee 
display very little of that originality or firm grip of the 
subject which it was hoped would characterise their 
investigation. Leaving aside Sir R. A. Cross’s proposals 
as belonging to the past, and dealing with the real press- 
ing question of the hour, let us see what can be extracted 
from the Report in the shape of sound advice or sug- 
gestion. The first thing that will strike the reader is that 
the Committee put forward no definite propositions as to 
a new water scheme. They appear to think that the 
present system is bad, that it would be unwise to buy up 
the old companies except on “reasonable terms,” and 
that on the whole, perhaps, it would be best to introduce 
a new and independent water supply altogether. But 
their language is so vague, though it has the outward 
form of definiteness, that it is impossible to say more 
than that what we have set forth is what the Committee 
“appear to think.” It is certain, however, that they 
evade the duty of advising London as to what kind 
of solution the terms of the problem render easiest of 
application. ‘They take refuge in the creation of a Water 
Trust, to which they say all these questions had better be 
referred. Let the Trust, they urge, when it is formed, 
decide upon the rival merits of competing schemes, and 
when a decision has been arrived at let it get Parliamen- 
tary sanction for the scheme it favours. Of course if the 
new Trust were a strong body of eminent public financiers, 
engineers, scientific and sanitary authorities, it might be 
likely to give the metropolis excellent advice as to 
organising the water supply of the future. But as a 
matter of fact the Committee recommend, in the absence 
of a metropolitan municipality, that the Water,Trust shall 
consist merely of nominees of the City Corporation, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the ratepayers in the 
far outlying districts beyond the jurisdiction of these 
authorities. No suggestion could better illustrate the 
poverty of ideas which characterises this report. The 
Committee, in search of a new- Water authority, have 
Simply built it up out of the first elements of local 


government they stumbled over, without an as to 
the fitness of the elements themselves, or the of 
their being adaptable to the new strain that is to be put 
upon them. 

‘The most obvious objection to the plan of the Com- 
mittee is that it is infinitely worse than Sir R. A. Cross’s. 
The late Home Secretary, in forming his new water trust, 
did not forget the interests of the Crown and the rate- 
payers, for they both were permitted to send freely chosen 
elegates to represent them. Sir William Harcourt and 
his colleagues, however, ignore the Government altogether 
in its position as the most important consumer in the 
capital, and they further ignore the general body of 
householders altogether. Indeed, it is not a little amusing 
to notice how in certain quarters a strange change has 
come over opinion on this point. It will be remembered 
that the Daily Telegraph, for example, assailed Sir R. A. 
Cross’s Bill most bitterly, because it did not give the 
ratepayers a larger share of the delegates to the Water 
Trust, and day by day it protested against the scheme 
because it did not sufficiently recognise the principle of 
direct representation, and because it gave too much 
control to the Board of Works. Now it worships the 
rising sun, in the shape of Sir William Harcourt and his 
new scheme, It compliments the Board of Works on its 
far from unblemished career, and especially praises Sir 
William Harcourt for putting the whole control of the 
Trust into its hands and into the hands of the City. 
Indeed, it goes out of its way to scourge its old idol, Sir 
R. A. Cross, who “ out of a mistaken deference to that 
clamour for direct representation,” urged by “a certain 
class of doctrinaire politicians,” did not boldly ignore the 
householders in the constitution of the Trust. But to 
most old-fashioned, straightforward business men it will 
not seem easy to thus characterise a feature in the pro- 
posals of Sir William Harcourt and his colleagues as 
“sensible,” which they condemned in Sir R. A. Cross’s 
scheme as senseless. Moreover, if, as the Committee say, 
the new Trust must be “representative” and “ command 
the confidence of the ratepayers,” it is the height of 
folly to create it out of the Corporation of the City and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. Neither of these 
bodies is representative, for the only representatives the 
ratepayers have on the Board are the puppets. of certain 
corrupt “rings” in the vestries, who really “represent ” 
nobody but local jerry-builders and house-agents.. Most 
assuredly neither of them commands the confidence of 
the public. But the most crushing objection to the 
plan of giving over the organisation of the Water 
Supply to the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
City is, that both these bodies have tried to solve the 
problem: already, and have ignominiously failed. Just 
because they do not command the confidence of the 
public, just because they do not represent the ratepayers, 
just because the people of London believe that on the 
whole the companies will deal with them mercifully as 
compared with the jobbers to whom the Committee 
would transfer the management of the Water Supply, the 
City and the Board of Works are almost certain to be 
beaten in trying to carry a scheme through Parliament. 
In fact, it is not at all unlikely that a powerful body of 
ratepayers would join with the old companies in opposing 
such a scheme. 

With regard to another important point we must also 
say that the Committee have displayed deplorable weak- 
ness. They state that it might be “ desirable” to buy 
up the business of the old companies if it could be 
purchased on “reasonable terms,” but that those arranged 
by Sir R. A. Cross are not “reasonable.” The Times, 
which, like the Daily Telegraph, assailed the late Home 
Secretary’s scheme, has also changed its tone of criticism. 
It now says that these very terms which it denounced so 
strongly some months ago are as good as any we can 
expect to make. “We must,” says. the Zimes, * buy up 
the old companies, and as they need not sell unless they 
please, we must pay whatever they demand.” Now this 
is a complete begging of the question. There may be 
some shadow of doubt as to the New River Company, 
which is said to have an absolute monopoly ina 
section of the district it supplies: , But with | regard: to 
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the other companies, there is,;mo reason why we “ must re 
buy them up, and, therefore, no reason why we “ must’ 
pay an unreasonable sum for their property and privi- 
leges. The law and the precedents are alike clear on 
that point, and it is to be regretted that the Committee 


share in a surplus of only moderate amount, the addition 
which each policy-holder would receive would be com. 
paratively trifling. The principle upon which this Insti- 
tution proceeds is to reserve the surplus exclusively for 
those members who survive the period at which their 


Mm in did not say say so very distinctly. In fact, so far from | premiums, with accumulated interest at 4 per cent., 
| 3 being compelled to buy up the old companies, it has amount to the sums originally assured, no share being 
become clearer every day since the question came under | given to those by whose earlier death there is actual loss 
discussion that it is just the very thing we had | to the common fund. In other words, to quote from a 
better not do. Of course we do not say that it | contemporary, those who by their early death cause a 
has been proved that the Thames water which | loss to the common fund receive the exact amount of 
these corporations sell is so utterly bad, that no /| their policy, whilst those who live longer, and who have 
conceivable process of filtration on a-large scale will | to make up for the losses caused by the shortlived policy- 
, make it wholesome. But we may say that that is the | holders, have this loss minimised by the distribution — 
| contention of a large number of most eminent scientific | amongst them of all the surplus that may be earned. 
authorities, and that in support of it the evidence seems | The surplus itself, which has been a progressively increas- 

. every day to get stronger and not weaker. This, how-| ing one at each investigation, is divided septennially. 
ever, at once raises the problem into.a higher plane of | With regard to the character of the administration of - 
| consideration, and it is most regrettable that the Com- | the business of this office, the Institution has always pro-— 
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| It is a mutual society, and policy-holders are, bythe con-| Dr. L  & & 
i stitution and by, the terms of the policies, specially Sone ., Amount of Funds at beginning of the : 
E exempt from liability. One of the principal distinctive IPE IOS pete pl PRR ip 3,278,874 3 6 
: features to which its directors call the attention of intend- Premiums (less paid for re-assurances) . 359,792 15 
a ing assurers is, that the assurance which can be effected Consideration for Annuities granted. 16,993 0 
? with them for any given sum paid by way of premium is Interest, Dividends, and Rents. =. 155,591 2 10 





mittee did not recognise that fact. The real questions 
we have now to face are not what compensation “ must” 
be given to the old companies, but, Is the water they 
sell so bad that it cannot be made wholesome ? and, in 


that case, Where are we to go fora new and better supply ? | 


To answer the first question a very strong scientific and 
sanitary committee should be appointed to take evidence 
and report. To deal with the second we must have a 
committee empowered to examine carefully all the avail- 
able sources of a Metropolitan Water Supply, and, if need 
be, to procure a careful hydrographical survey of the 
valley of the ‘Thames, and of those far distant water- 
sheds which some enterprising engineers declare it would 
be in the long run most profitable for us to tap. This 
aspect of the Water Question has been simply ignored 
by the Committee and by most of its critics in the daily 
papers. Yet it is the one which must be primarily con- 
sidered by a Government determined to do its duty to 
the householders of the metropolis. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
X. Tue Scottish PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

The head office of this Institution is at 6 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh. It has offices in London at 7 
King William Street, City, and in Dublin at 16 College 
Green. Instituted in 1837, it is accordingly entering 
on the forty-third year of its financial existence. 


very much larger than that which can be obtained in 
ordinary offices. The difference, indeed, to which they 


secure from the first without addition of bonuses some 


ceeded upon liberal principles. The limits of foreign 
travel are ample, and licences to go beyond the prohibited - 
boundaries are granted upon easy terms, with the inci- 
dental advantage that on the increase of the charge the 
assured is brought nearer to participation in the profits.” 
Another satisfactory feature in this office is that while 


the business has been steadily maintained, the ratio of — 
expenses has been as steadily decreasing, and stood in 


1878 at less than 8 per cent. of the gross receipts, and 
during the past year it has been somewhat less. The 
directors have proceeded on the principle of including 
income-tax as an item of expense. This is in conformity 
with the instruction originally given by the Board of 
‘Trade. Although the matter has now been left optional, © 
the Insfitution has preferred stare super antiquas vias, 
and maintained an uniformity in this portion of the 
management of its accounts. As illustrations of the 
rates of premium which are charged by this Institution, 
we may notice that the sum required to secure £1,000 
at the death of a person, aged 30, by yearly payments 
during life, is £20 15s. or £27 135. 4d. for twenty-one 
yearly payments. If, however, our intending assurer 
should be 40 years of age, and should he desire to free 
himself of his burden by 60, he may do so by contracting 
to pay the sum of £33 145. 2d. for the term of twenty 
years. The following is the last revenue account (the 
“ First Schedule” return) for the year ending December 
31,1879, according to the form prescribed by the Act 
of Parliament : 


Fines for renewal of lapsed Policies, 
and fees for registration of Assign- 


Note.—The only Accounts outstand- 


4, : ; 3 . ments . ° ° ° ° . 254 1 3 
4 lay claim is that a yearly premium, which in another Balance—Profit on Reversion, less sum a 
i office would insure only 41,000, would, if paid to them, writtten off value of furniture ; 61518 o 


of British life offices in point of age, it stands to-day as SRE a5? SADE: | Ot soon cee 
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£1,200 to £1,500 with the prospect to good lives (for 
whom exclusively the surplus is reserved) of eventually 
receiving very considerable additions. We shall presently 
notice the mode in which this reserve fund is managed, 
as it is of a somewhat peculiar character. The present 
condition of this office is, indeed, one to which its 
directors are justified in pointing with no little pride and 
satisfaction. ‘The stripling of 1839,” as one of their 
number stated at their last general meeting, “is now in 
vigorous manhood ; although ranking as the forty-eighth 


of life assurance. Accounts are now published, and 
offices accordingly now take their true relative rank 
and position. It is thust'that the prosperity of an 
office like the present, which has been steadily advancing, 
may be clearly traced. 

The mode in which the surplus is divisible in this 
Institution appears to us to be alike ingenious, equitable, 
and sound, as it is obvious that if all were entitled to 


ing at December 31 were : Direct- 
tors’ Fees’, Agents’ Commission on 
Premiums then unpaid, and such 
like, the amount of which is less 
than a fifth of the Interest accruing, 
but not due, at this same date. 


43,812,121 1 6 

Cr. 4 ss & 
1879. 

Dec. 31. Claims under Policies, after deduction 


of Sums re-assured ‘ 220,093 12 0 


Commission ‘ ‘ ; ; ; 8,591 10 I 
Expenses of Management, Salaries and 
Rents at lead Office and Branches, 
Directors, Medical Fees, Printing, 
Advertising, Taxes, and all other 
Charges ; : ‘ ; ; 28,365 10 $ 

Amount of Funds at the end of the 
year, as per Segond Schedule . . 3,528,077 16 9 
Pt le 


£3,812,121 1 6 
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These figures are very satisfactory. The general 
expenses of management and commission bear a mode- 
rate proportion to the income. The outgoings on 
account of claims are well under the incomings by way 
of premium, and the outstanding accounts at the date 
up to which the return was made out, bear a pleasantly 
small ratio to the outstanding portion jof the interest. 
The following is the balance-sheet (the “Second 
Schedule” return) on December 31, 1879, according to 
the form prescribed by the Act of Parliament : 


LIABILITIES, 
Dr. ee 
Amount of Funds as per First Schedule— 
Life Assurance Fund ‘ . 3,528,077 16 9 
Claims admitted, but not paid . rn 3 101,251 7 0 


£3,629,329 3 9 











ASSETS, 
Cr. Zz s. da. 
Mortgages on Property within the United King- 
dom . ‘ é : ‘ ; ° . 2,521,093 7 Oo 
Mortgages out of the United Kingdom (Canada) 1,200 0 O 
Loans on the Institution’s Policies, within their 
Surrender Value . 231,612 8 o 
Investments : 
Colonial Government Securities (Canada) . 20,618 11 4 
Railway and other Debentures . 82,350 0 O 


Debenture (£50,864 9s. 2d.), and Pre- 


ference (£259,273 2s. 2d.) Stocks : 310,137 II 4 
Value of Business Premises in Edinburgh 
and Branches, and Property (yielding 
rental) held in connection therewith : 133,175 9 9 
Reversions 5 : . ° ; : 14,144 4 § 
Loans on Municipal Rates : ; : . 32,920 0 O 
», on Preference Stocks. . ‘ ‘ 40,000 O O 
», on Security of Trust-Funds . . : 33,231 12 4 
»» upon Personal Security, combined with 
Policies of Assurance oir My ‘ 17,676 2 8 
Outstanding Premiums in course of collection at 
-Head Office and Agencies. ; ‘ , 59,502 10 5 
Outstanding Interest > ‘ : s ‘ 10,748 11 6 
Office Furniture, &c., at Head Office and 
Branches . , . 1,582 11 Oo 


In Bank—-On deposit . 100,000 0 O 
Balance on Current Account 19,129 10 4 
epnpnennigeen meet 119,129 10 4 

Cash and Stamps on hand . . . . 206 13 8 


43,629,329 3 9 


Here again we have little but praise to bestow, as the 
Insurance Fund is large (some ten times the premium 
income). The investments are of a high character. The 
amount in the Bank on deposit seems rather large, but it 
is certainly a good fault, either in a company or an indi- 
vidual, to have a good surplus in the books of their or 
his bankers. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 


—_e—————_ 
TRADE RETURNS AND TRADE REVIVAL. 


The figures of the Board of Trade Returns for the 
month of July will have more influence than such returns 
usually have. They put an end to all doubt as to the 
reality of that revival which is now in full flow. They 
prove, when read in the light of previous returns, and of 
the events and circumstances with which we are familiar, 
that the arrest laid upon the trading movement some 
months ago was only a temporary check, and not the 
collapse of a wholly premature advance. Some uncer- 
tainty was possible a short time ago, even in the face of 
apparently satisfactory statistics. It could be said, with 
seeming reason, that the increase in our exports was the 
effect of orders given before the break in the recent 
speculation. But this can no longer be maintained. We 
have seen the effect of these orders, and we have wit- 
nessed a diminution in the volume of our trade subse- 
quently. Since then it has commenced to expand again ; 
and the figures for the month of July are swollen by the 
mass of new business that has been entered upon to 
satisfy the growing demands of our customers at home 
and abroad. An increase of 22 per cent. in the general 
exports of the country is the most conclusive proof of 
the reality of the “new departure.” It is true that the 


imports do not show a een advance ; but this 
is not because our purchasing powers as a people have 
not kept pace with our powers of production, but is 
simply due to the fact that the country has ceased to 
require the large quantities of food-stuffs that were being 
imported earlier in the season. With the prospect of a 
good average harvest, though not one of such abundant 
yield as was counted upon up till the drenching floods 
laid some of our agriculturists’ hopes low, there is not 
likely to be the necessity to attract to our shores such 
huge supplies of American breadstuffs as our shrewd 
cousins are prepared to forward. The imports of raw 
materials for our manufactures are well maintained, and 
with the growth in the export demand may be expected 
to go on increasing. It is indeed a satisfactory sign that 
the export side of the national account is growing with 
greater proportionate rapidity than the import side. 
Advance in the latter will, we may be sure, be speedily 
stimulated by the expansion of the other; and in the 
meantime it is not to be regretted that we are not 
expending too large a share of our savings in buying 
articles of luxury. The increase of exports is contributed 
to [by the demands of customers from all parts of the 
world for all the principal staples of our production. — It 
can no longer be said with truth that America is our only 
customer. ‘There was a time last winter when that was 
really the case, and when our improved trade was almost 
wholly due to the sudden and enormous demand from 
the other side of the Atlantic for our iron. ‘That is no 
longer the case. We are sending not only iron, but 
cotton, woollen, and all other kinds of manufactured 
goods to all parts of the Old World as well as to the 
shores of the New. Even chemicals have become bright 
and lively again ; and if there was any appropriateness in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s selection of that class of goods as a 
test of our general progress last winter, it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that it will apply with greater certainty 
now than it did then. 


Many fictions and erroneous hypotheses regarding 
English commerce, and its probable early decline and 
fall, have been dissipated by recent facts and events. 
Amongst these we may almost reckon the conspicuous 
prominence which has been universally accorded by 
business men to the influence of the harvest on trade. 
Scarcely a meeting of a joint-stock company has been 
held in the City of late at which the chairman or one of 
the officials have not prophesied smooth things regarding 
the prospects of our trade, on the assumption of a 
bountiful harvest. And no doubt a bountiful harvest is 
always a stimulating factor. But it no longer possesses, 
in England at least, the great importance it once justly 
held. The possibility of our population being even 
wholly supported out of the superabundant resources of 
America and our colonies has come to be recognised. 
And that being the case, ample supplies in these quarters 
render the prospects of the home harvest comparatively 
of slight moment. Prices are no longer dominated by 
the quantities of our home-grown foodstuffs. And 
therefore in the changed state of things that has been 
brought about, it is possible to conceive of our trade- 
revival continuing to expand even in the teeth of very 
short crops in these islands. Fortunately for us, that 
point is not now likely to be put to a practical test. 
There is every prospect of such crops as will, at all 
events, considerably alleviate the condition of our agri- 
cultural class. Even great abundance would not, in 
view of the American competition, make up to our 
farmers for their past losses extending over several bad 
seasons. But they may face the future with greater 
cheerfulness and with brighter hopes, and they will by- 
and-bye share in the general improvement which we may 
fairly hope will ameliorate the condition of the whole 
population of these islands. The country has passed 
through a period of severe trial, which under more 
unfavourable conditions’ than have been experienced 
would have caused crises and panics, if not absolute 
want, among a section of our people. We have outridden 
the storm in safety, and our vessel is now in quiet waters. 
We may look forward to the future, if not with M. 
Ollivier’s proverbial “light heart,” yet with tranquillity, 
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prepared to take full advantage of all the opportunities 
that offer for the advancement of our great commercial 
and trading interests. 

It may be permitted at such a time to recall some of 
the dismal and dolorous predictions that were uttered a 
year or two ago regarding the national condition. Men 
of the experience and knowledge of Mr. Mundella gave 
utterance some two years ago in the House of Commons 
to most alarming vaticinations of the sufferings and 
sorrows to which the country’: was doomed, in conse- 
quence of the deepening depression of trade. The 
Income-tax was to cease to yield more than half its 
normal amount ; Customs and Excise were to fall away 
by “leaps and bounds,” that would leave a depleted 
exchequer, and the well-to-do part of the English people 
were to be pinched and stinted, while the lot of the poor 
would be one of semi-starvation. Happily the truth has 
been far less fateful than the industrial prophets antici- 
pated. We have had our sufferings. ‘The national 
exchequer has been less abundantly filled than formerly, 
and we have become too familiar with deficits. But we 
have never lacked resources enough to make life worth 
living ; and now that the time of trial is fairly over, we 
may acknowledge that our burdens, though sometimes 


en enough, have never been greater than we could 
ear, 








OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris: Thursday. 


There is no need, I think, to attach any great importance 
to the journey of the three Presidents to Cherbourg and its 
successful result. Republican organs have been magnifying 
the event far beyond its import, and, as news is slack at the 
moment, we have been deluged with countless vapid, gossippy 
natratives of the excursion, told in the usual unreflective 
style of boulevard journalism. Nothing could be more 
natural and legitimate than for the chief of the State to take 
part in a great naval review, and perhaps it would be 
advantageous if M. Grévy could be induced to show himself 
in public more than he does. He might quiet in a con- 
siderable degree, at least for a timie, the excited spirits in 
many of the large towns if he would only go among them 
and show how easily he himself takes matters. The journey 
seems to me to have resembled in all essential particulars 
similar official trips made to the head-quarters of the French 
navy by former chiefs of the State. Cherbourg and the blue 
jackets were quite as enthusiastic in the receptions they gave 
to Louis Philippe and to Napoléon III. as they were this 
week ; the crowds were equally great, the shouting as loud, 
if not louder. Only a fact to be noticed is that when 
in those days the people cried “ Vive le Roi!” and 
‘‘Vive ?Empéreur!” they did not mingle the names of 
Guizot or of M. Rouher in their acclamations. M. Grévy is 
less susceptible than the King or Emperor would certainly 
have been, and he accepted the shouts of “ Vive Gambetta !” 
as quite natural. He only saw in such a demonstration a 
proof of the perfect agreement of the great Powers in the 
State, although it should also be remarked no one heard a 
single cry of “Vive Say !” yet the Senate still exists, and 
was represented on the occasion by its President. Of course 
we are perfectly well aware that M. Grévy does not delude 
himself in the matter ; he is too shrewd for that. He may 
endeavour to make the country believe that it was only the 
President of the Chamber in the person of M. Gambetta 
who was enthusiastically acclaimed at Cherbourg, but he 
will not deceive others more than he is deceived himself. 
He knows full well that it was his successor the people 
cheered, the man to whom the country is looking forward 
with expectancy and uneasiness, uncertain as it is regarding 
the use to which he will turn the, shall I say? dictatorial 
power it is ready to meet him with. M. Grévy’s little 
speeches created uo interest whatever, but all the utterances 
of M. Gambetta have been studied with close interest, not 
only here, but at Berlin. This somewhat anomalous con- 
dition of things is the only exceptional feature I can recognise 
as distinguishing the official journey concluded yesterday 
from those under the Parliamentary Monarchy and the 
Second Empire. 

As for M. Gambetta’s speeches, it would have been as 
well if he had made them as laconic and official as those of 
the President of the Republic; perhaps some persons may 
be of opinion that he would have displayed better taste by 
sinking his own personality for the time being, and that if 
he had not spoken at all it would have been better. In one 
of his orations, delivered to the crowd in the street, he used 


the expression “patrie répu 


blicaine,” which ‘was very ‘ill 
judged. A patriot should not tack a party = to the 
sacred name of country, and this utterance, which coming 
from his lips could not have been a chance one, has 
created a disagreeable impression in moderate Republican” 
quarters, while it has been, of course, ay criticised 
by the opponents of the existing régim¢é. Far more impor- 
tant, however, was the very fine but most uncalled-for 
oration which he thought well to address to-a numerous 
party of commercial travellers and pressmen collected 
in a café. If M. Gambetta continues for any time in’ 
so imprudent a strain, he will not only create a sen- 
sation at Berlin, but may bring Prince Bismarck back 
to the German Foreign Office in double quick time. 
There can be no mistake as to the interpretation to be ‘put 
on the principal passages of this rash speech. They were 
intended to flatter the national vanity, to stir up the 
chauvinism of the country, and not to blink matters, they 
pointed, by inuendo, indeed, but clearly enough, to the pos- 
sibility of a vevanche. M. Gambetta is too well aware what 

projects in that direction have been openly attributed to him 

in several prints within the last week or two to have spoken 

such remarkable words unadvisedly. His disclaimer of any 

intention to assume a dictatorship may be taken as mere 

banter when we read the sentences that followed it. If he 

gives his countrymen to understand that he looks forward to 

the eventuality of a renewed struggle with Germany, he 

knows that he can only enter on such a war as a dictator. 

But I alluded to this alarming subject last week, and think 

it may be wiser not to bring it into too great prominence. 

M. Gambetta made a highly imprudent speech, which 

nobody probably regrets so much as he does before this. 

In another of his many orations his remarks on the 
desirability of complete freedom for the Press almost seemed 
an open satire on the action of the Minister of the Interior 
in the case of Mr. Harden-Hickey, who styles himself Baron 
de Saint-Patrice. Under pretext that that gentleman is a 
foreigner, he has been expelled from French territory — 
because he is the wealthy proprietor of a sprightly illustrated » 
Legitimist paper called 7Z7sboudet, which has lashed the 
Government of the Republic with most stinging sarcasms, 
and pelted the men in office with very clever woodcuts. The 
paper has been fined over and over again, each time it 
comes out I may almost say, and, as invariably happens, its ~ 
prestige and vigour increased with every fresh condem- 
nation, until it has now attained a very wide circulation for a 
publication of the kind in France,‘and its popularity is solidly 
founded. Mr. Harden-Hickey’s large fortune enabled him 
to brave all the pecuniary loss resulting from the continued 
persecution of which he has been the victim, so ima moment 
of aberration the Government decided to turn him out of the’ 
country, and, since Tuesday night, he has been at Brussels, 
whence he will continue to subsidize and inspire 77riboulet 


just as he ever did. He is, I believe, an American subject, 


the descendant of an Irish family. The Government has full 
power to expel him in this arbitrary manner, just as it can 
order any of the foreign writers beyond the frontiers, and 
perhaps the turn of some of us will come soon. We may be 
placed in the same category as Hartmann. But the outcry 
this oppressive act has evoked from the whole press is likely 
to be followed, if not by some change in the law, at least by 
the withdrawal of the ukase against the editor and proprietor 
of Triboulet, After what he said at Cher M. Gambetta 
may be considered charged with the task of bringing back 
Mr. Harden-Hickey. ‘The step taken against him shows, 
however, that there is little genuine comprehension of liberty 
by the égime which, nevertheless, inscribes that very ill-used 
word in its motto. 

Lord Granville’s words on the subject in the House of 
Lords on Monday are interpreted here as a sign that 
England is resolved the threatened naval demonstration - 
against Turkey shall take place. There is no change in the 
opinion held in the matter. The step is looked on as without 
any definite object, though some unexpected incident may, 
suddenly lead to hazardous results. 





NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: August @ _ 


Last week, none but the most sceptical doubted that we’ 
were approaching the climax of the situation. The refu 
of the Turks to adhere to the decision of the Berlin Con-. 
ference, the scarcely concealed ill humour of the Sultan 
towards the Ambassadors, and towards Mr. Goschen in par- 
ticular; the defiant tone of the Porte, and the milit 
preparations on. every side, all told that diplomacy had™ 
exhausted its resources... It was then thought ‘that the 
Powers would hardly remain content-that their: work should 
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i 3 that they 

of the Porte, and that they would ‘at 
to stronger measures, which would doubtless teach the 
Turks the danger of setting the united will of Europe at 
defiance. There was thunder in the air, but how, or where 
the storm would burst, no one ventured to say. And yet, 
now, though the military ah roe in Greece, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria still continue, and fresh recruits 
from Asia Minor arrive every day, and the Porte still kee 
up the outward semblance of resistance, it is felt that the 
air has begun gradually to clear, and the war clouds are 
drifting away, why or wherefore few know at present, and 
the change is so little perceptible, as yet, that it is rather a 
feeling of what is to be than a fact actually admitted. 
Although the Porte still maintains a show of resistance, at 
heart it is sick and weary, and the Sultan is the most sick 
and weary of them all, He and his ministers have at 
length come to see that the European concord, in all 
matters concerning the fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin, is 
not to be broken through by the paltry wiles of Turkish 
diplomacy. The attempts of the Porte to excite jealousy 
among the Powers have all failed. A good deal of reliance 
was placed in the shock that would be given to Europe when 
it should become known that Germans alone had been 
chosen to fill high posts of trust in the Turkish administra- 
tion. Prince Bismarck’s frank explanations neutralised the 
blow, Europe was satisfied, and the Turkish Government 
saw, in the failure of its hopes, the end of a!l its efforts to 
upset the accord of the Powers. 

The might of Europe united has great terrors, it seems, 
for the Sultan ; and those who have access to the palace 
describe His Majesty as most desirous to put an end to what 
to him is an intolerable situation. His wish to place himself 
on good terms with the Powers is becoming more evident 
every day; and if he only knew how to accede to their 
wishes on the Greek question without loss of dignity and 
prestige, he would not hesitate to do so at once. At the 
same time the visits of the Ambassadors are very irksome 
tohim. It is with difficulty that he consents to see them. 
He knows by heart what they have to tell him. He has 
heard the same tune in every strain, and latterly, @ dout de 
toute patience, he suddenly shut up an Ambassador, who was 
about to introduce the well-known subject, by referring him 
to his Ministers. It is curious to see how the actual spirit at 
head-quarters is being neglected in the columns of the favoured 
journals. The Vakit believes now in the accord of Europe,and 
advises the Turkish Government to follow a prudent course, 
the more especially that it also believes the Powers are agreed 
to avoid complications in the East. It comforts its Turkish 
readers with the statement that this perfect understanding 
exists only as regards the execution of the actual clauses of 
the Treaty of Berlin, and it clings to the hope that France 
may soon find herself unsupported in her advocacy of 
Hellenic claims outside the limits set by the Berlin Treaty. 
The Vakit also states that the Porte, in its character of one of 
the signataries of the Treaty, has put in its claim to take 
part in the naval demonstration on the Albanian coast. The 
Terdjuman Hakikat admits that the Powers have deter- 
mined to take into their own hands the execution of their 
decision with regard to Montenegro, and says that should 
the Porte be unable to hand over the Port of Dulcigno by 
the 21st inst., the allied fleets will protect the Montenegrins 
in taking possession of it. It further advises the Porte to 
come to a settlement at once, in order to prevent the mecting 
of the fleets in Turkish waters, a combination of forces 
which, if once formed, the Powers might be tempted to 
employ for bringing to a termination the Hellenic question 
as well. In point of fact, the Porte has already decided to 
hand over Dulcigno to Prince Nikita. Why it should be 
thought necessary to pave the way for the official 
announcement of the news by such subtle and delicate 
means, it is not easy to say, seeing that there 
really does not exist in the country a Turkish public 
opinion, and that no real interest is felt in the matter outside 
the ranks of the governing class and the few thousand 
Ottoman subjects about to be handed over to Montenegro. 
Again, it is asked, “ Whom does the Osman/i (a new paper 
published in the palace) mean to deceive by dwelling with 
such complacency on the invigorating effects of ancient 
Turkish institutions?” As a specimen of Turkish pride and 
ignorant belief in their superiority, it is worth while giving 
an extract: “The Ottoman Empire was on the road to 
recovery, when, instead of casting our eyes backwards on 
the time when the glorious empire of the Osmanilis, healthy 
and strong, and firmly planted on its magnificent founda- 
tions overawed the world, we looked around us. The remedy 
we sought was among us, in our ancient institutions. We need 
only have revived them to have enabled the sick body to step 
along flourishing with health and strength. Instead of blood 
altogether our own, extracted from the veins of our ancestors, 


and which would swiftly have regenerated us, blinded 

momentary weakness, we were dazzled by the freshness of 
young Europe, and we sought to find our cure by infusing 
Strange blood in our veins, thinking by this means to place 
ourselves on a level with its attractive civilisation. The 
operation has been long and painful, and one which, in fact, 
still continues. It is now too late to go backward on our 
steps, and revert to the institutions which once formed the 
glory of Islam; the Empire has no choice but to march 
orward on the path which it has laid out for itself. Mean- 
while we pray God so to incline the hearts of those who 
doubtless have friendship for us” (an allusion to the Powers) 
“to allow us to commence the execution of the reforms 
already inscribed in our laws !” | 

The constitutional restlessness of Midhat Pasha has been 
enpencing itself for some months in Syria, in a manner 
calculated to awaken the fears of the Central Government. 
He has been nc of entertaining designs of personal 
aggrandisement beyond those of a mere governor-general of 
a province, and the vision of Syria transformed into a Khedi- 
viate with himself as ruler was a dream, which rightly or 
wrongly he is accused of purposing to convert into an 
actuality. Forsuch a scheme to succeed, Midhat must have 
been able to count on support either foreign or native, and 
he had neither, since no foreign Power could have any 
interest just now in creating new difficulties for the advantage 
of Midhat ; and Syria is too hopelessly divided in religions 
and nationalities to produce a unity of action in favour of 
any one man or cause. The danger, though small, was 
sufficient, however, to induce the Porte to recall Midhat. At 
first strong measures were proposed, and there was some 
idea of placing him under arrest, but eventually it was 
decided to bring him more d'rectly under the eye of the 
Porte by naming him Governor-General of the vilayet of 
Aidin with Smyrna as head-quarters, and transferring to 
Syria the then Governor of Smyrna, Hamdi Pasha, a steady- 
going, worthy official, to whose keeping the Sultan could 
safely entrust the loyalty of his Syrian subjects. 

The flourishing town of Smyrna has suffered from an 
earthquake of unusual severity and duration, followed by a 
series of slighter shocks, which still continue to recur, and 
which keep the inhabitants in perpetual terror. The British 
Consulate is among the buildings which has suffered the 
most. The strength of the shock was felt still more severely 
at Menemen, a town to the north-west of Smyrna, which has 
been almost destroyed and many of the inhabitants buried 
under its ruins. In the course of its long existence Smyrna 
has already been several times destroyed by earthquakes. 
The last great shock on record occurred in the latter part of 
the last century, and was long remembered by the French 
community as a day of great disaster. The heads of the 
community had assembled at the Consulate to celebrate 
some special day, the earthquake surprised them in the 
midst of their eating and drinking and merrymakings, and 
but few were extricated alive from under the ruins. 


The murder of Mr. Parsons, an American missionary, near. 


Ismidt, is another instance of the lawlessness which now 
exists in Turkey. To take human life, provided there is any 
profit to be made out of it, is no more thought of than shoot- 
ing a dog or a cat, Mr. Parsons, a missionary of long- 
standing in the country and much esteemed in the scene of 
his labours, had laid down to rest, as had also his servant, 
under the shade of some trees on the road between Ismidt 
and Nicea. In the vicinity was an encampment of a nomad 
tribe known as Youruks ; they exist all over Asiatic Turkey, 
and are neither better nor worse than the more settled 
inhabitants. Some young men from the camp discovered 
Mr. Parsons and his servant asleep; the idea occurred to 
them to kill them for the sake of their money ; something, 
however, diverted their attention and they wandered away 
from the spot, but on returning again and finding the 
travellers still asleep, they reverted to their original inten- 
tion, The victims, suddenly disturbed out of their sleep, 
had hardly time to realise their danger when they were both 
shot dead. Very little money was found in their pockets, 
and the assassins, who were soon after captured, and who 
admitted the commission of the murder, also expressed 
regret for having killed two men for the sake of so small a 
sum of money! 
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WHITE AND Sounp TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food, 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumets. Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” , ' 
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“Our BITTEREST FOE” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


The fashion, which is rapidly spreading, of providing one 
long piece for the delectation of the playgoer, and no more, 
during the evening, is one which will hardly commend itself 
to those portions of the audience who occupy the cheaper 
seats in a theatre. It is all very well for the patrons of 
stalls and’ boxes who lounge into their places at half-past 
eight, or it may be a good deal later, and look upon a 
theatre simply as a place in which to meet and converse 
with their friends in the intervals of digesting their dinners ; 
to have only one. piece for the play is the last thing they think 
about. But a manager would.do well to remember two 
things before he caters exclusively for this particular section 
of his audience. In the first place, it is a notorious fact that 
many of the frequenters of the stalls belong to the noble 
army of “dead-heads,” and never pay to go to a theatre 
when they can help it. I do not of course refer to the 
critics, who, judging from recent bitter experiences, would 
often be very glad if they could be allowed to pay to stay 
away, but to the crowd of hangers-on, who seem to imagine 
they have a prescriptive right to orders, and certainly obtain 
them with wonderful frequency. In the second place, the 
manager should remember that the occupants of the pit and 
gallery are, like the poor, always with him. When, after the 
Eton and Harrow match, or the rising of the House, the 
people who buy stalls have vanished from London, the patrons 
of the humbler seats in the theatre are still here and 
willing to go to any good entertainment. This has been 
proved over and over again, and notably by the success of 
recent summer seasons at the Haymarket under the manage- 
ment of Mr. John S, Clarke, when that comedian played 
there himself. Thus, then, the tastes of the pit and gallery 
should be attended to, as well as those of the stalls ; and as 
the people who fill them are willing to come earlier, they not 
unnaturally desire more variety, while they resent being turned 
out too soon. “Give us a farce,” call«d out a voice from the 
Lyceum gallery some years ago, when Mr. Irving’s entertain- 
ment was too short, and the management wisely yielded to 
the reasonable demand. 

How, then, are performances to be lengthened? Obviously 
by the introduction of more one-act pieces, either of a comic 
or serious character. As to comic one-act pieces, or “ farces,” 
there is a curious objection to them nowadays, viz., that 
there is no use in presenting a farce in one act when it is to 
be followed by a precisely similar play in three. As has 
often been said, the so-called farcical comedy is simply an 
extended farce, and there seems, indeed, some danger of 
seeing all serious intercst banished from the stage. This, by 
the way, is no new complaint. A writer in Blackwood, 
in 1826, speaking of the gradual decay, in his time, of the 
relish for pure comedy, says that the public was regaled with 
five-act farces, and goes on to say that “the Comic Muse 
and her friends the players have entered into a grand con- 
federacy against the shaking sides and aching jaws of the 
whole playgoing public, and, provided shouts of laughter attest 
their triumph, care nothing for the still small voice of reflecting 
criticism.” Some theatres nowadays, as we have seen, resent 
any criticism that is at all unfavourable, and assuredly “ reflect- 
ing criticism ” meets with very little encouragement anywhere, 
when those actors who can make the funniest grimaces win 
the most applause. What, then, are managers to give in 
front of a farcical comedy? and the answer is to be found in 
a little piece now running at the Vaudeville, entitled “ Our 
Bitterest Foe.” It is from the pen of Mr. “G. C. Herbert,” 
and was originally produced under the late Mr. Montague’s 
management at the Globe Theatre, a period, by the way, 
during which that gentleman put more than one capital 
single-act piece upon the stage. “ Our Bitterest Foe” has a 
very simple little plot. An old German general is quartered 
with his men at a French chateau, the scene being laid 
during the late war, and, stern as the old man is, he can yet 
have pity for those who are his hosts against their will. 
Moreover, he has fallen in love with the fair French girl, 
who is for a time the chdte/aine, though he has said nothing 
of his passion. There is a good scene, in which she asks 
him how it is he, who is so kind to them, can be so severe, 
as she hears he is reported to be in the field, and he answers 
her by telling her a story of the French invasion of his 
country, and what bitter wrongs the Germans had to avenge, 
as De Musset reminded them imhis insulting lyric. Sud- 
denly a young Frenchman comes on the scene in the dis- 
guise of a peasant. This is the. girl’s cousin and lover, and 
the owner of the chateau. In order that he may escape 
he is introduced as the lady’s foster-brother, and there 
$s an effective scene in which, when the two go and open a 
secret passage, the German, who knows everything, steps out 


and confronts them. The-General pretends to believe the 
story about the foster-bféther, but makes the young man: 
furious by talking of Frenchmen who try to escape while: 
their country is bleeding. He gives him a pass to En i" 
however, and the young lover is about to leave, when’ old. 
man’s tenderness to the girl opens his eyes, and in a burst of 
postion he proclaims who heis. The old German calmly tells. 

im he has known it all along, and forthwith presents them 
with passes through the lines for both, contented in his 
great love if he can only make the girl happy. Such is the 
little story, with many dramatic points in it, told in appro- 
priate dialogue, and it is a great pity we have not more 


pieces like this written, or rather that managers do not pro-: 


duce more of them, for there would be no lack of authors 
were they encouraged. “Our Bitterest Foe” was capitally 
played. Mr. J. Maclean looked the old German general to 
the life, one of whom his’$oldiers might sing, as was chanted 
of a famous warrior: —* 

Was blasen die Trompeten? Husaren heraus ! 

Es reitet der Feldmarschall im fliegenden Saus ! 
He acted, too, with genuine pathos. Mr. Herbert gave an 
effective and manly rendering of the part of the young 
Frenchman, and Miss Kate Bishop was a graceful and 
sympathetic heroine. “Our Bitterest Foe” was, as it 
deserved to be, listened to with attention and received with 
applause. H, SAVILE CLARKE, 


MUSIC. 


A promenade concert season without the weekly classical 
night, so called, is not to be thought of. It is part of the 
institution, and is looked for confidently by those who are 
fond of high-class music, and are so circumstanced that 
cheapness is a consideration. A symphony, a couple of 
overtures, a concerto, and two or three really good songs, are 
not dear at a shilling, and this coin of the realm too often 
represents the sum available for an evening’s amusement. 


The term “classical night” is becoming more elastic every . 


year, and this was tolerably evident on Wednesday week at 
Covent Garden, when the first part of the programme was 
of a very mixed order. To begin with,.Weber’s overture to 
‘“‘Euryanthe” (an opera that contains some lovely music, but 
was killed by a cruelly bad libretto) cannot, by any stretch. 
of imagination, be accepted as “classical” music. "Weber 


was not a classic, but the founder of the modern romantic 


school. We know how much Meyerbeer was indebted to 
him, how much Wagner owes to Meyerbeer, and so on down 


through the scale of smaller fry ; but the composer of “ Der . © 


Freischiitz” would have been as much astonished as any- 
body to find himself included among the classics of music. 


The Abbé Liszt is another, according to the Covent Garden . 


programme, and this in virtue of a dreary song, “ Der du 
von dem Himmel bist,” sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


“ Regnava il silenzio,” Lucy of Lammermoor’s opening solo, - 
is also classical, upon occasions, during the concert season . 


at Covent Garden. This thing, fimsy to be included in a 
special programme, was sung by Miss Annie Marriott. 
The Andante and Finale from Chopin’s Concerto in E 
minor was neatly played by Miss Bessie Richards. 
The world has generally accepted Chopin as the most 
romantic of all writers for the pianoforte, but, it seems, 
has been mistaken. Seriously, the first part of this 


programme was a little too loosely put together, and 


not quite distinctive enough. The management at Covent 


Garden knows, of course, what is, and what is not, classical ~ See 
music, and might in future keep more strictly to their text. 


A dread of making the entertainment too “heavy,” that 
being the word commonly and unaccountably used in refer- 
ence to the highest-class music, no doubt led to the admis- 
sion of certain ineligible selections, but it would be a pity for 
the classical nights to lose the character they have so long 
retained. Mendelssohn’s “ Allegretto,” from the “ Refor- 
mation Symphony,” was performed; also a_well-scored 
“ Chaconne” and “ Rigaudon d’Aline,” by Monsigny, a com- 
poser whose name is not at present familiar to the public. . 
The indispensable symphony was one of Haydn’s in C, given 
for the first timehere. This gave the band a chance of showing” 
itsquality,and Mr. Cowenan opportunity of demonstrating his. 
capability as a conductor. The symphony was played with. 
precision and finish, the light and shade being most care-. 
fully attended to. Haydn’s music is neither so grand nor s0- 
difficult as that of the symphony writers, who came after. 
him. It is of the tie-wig order, prim and neat, but more 
than makes up in symmetry, clearness, and melodiousness 
for the absence of breadth and grandeur. Haydn developed 
the perfection of form in music, and that his models should 
be, to some extent, respected, is good for music. When form 
is lost sight of rhodoméntade begins, and some of the pre- 
tentious moderns have read us this lesson only too plainly. 
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Mr. Comen omen: a: if thoroughly conversant with 
every detail of the score, but somewhat.languidly. A fuss 
sud: deménstrative conductor is. an abolition’: but 
decisive manner in a chef dorchestre certairily'‘does go for 
something. — So speders inet. A 
. Whether Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic operas are 
to be lost sight of after so many long runs and so many 
successful revivals, or whether they are to be joys for ever, 
is a question concerning which the world is not likely, to 
trouble itself very much. They answer the purpose of the 
hour, and form a light, easily digestible fare for those who do 
not care for more substantial things. Mr. Gilbert is a true 
humourist, and his style is original, The ‘ books” he sup- 
sr to Mr. Sullivan are so many Bab Ballads in operatic 
orm, and, as such, abound in the true spirit of caricature. 
How he is going to vary his style and manner is best known 
to himself, but variety will be expected from Mr, Gilbert, as 
from any other successful writer, and when the time comes 
he will probably be equal to the emergency. At present 
there is no sign of anything new being required at the Opéra 
Comique. The “ Pirates of Penzance” is likely to be in the 
bill for months to come, and goes as well as it did on the 
first week of production. To a certain extent this good for- 
tune may be attributable to the, acting and singing of the 
company, but only in a comparative sense. Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte having been able to retain most of the originals in the 
various characters is an advantage, and at present there is 
only one important alteration in the-cast. This is the sub- 
stitution of Miss Alice Barnett for the lady who first played 
Ruth, the middle-aged and mock-sentimental servant-of-all- 
work to the piratical band of Penzance. Miss Barnett is 
very tall, and stout in proportion, and the reference to Ruth, 
as a fine woman, is fully endorsed by the audience. The 
lady has a powerful voice, and, to all appearance, has not had 
a very long experience as an actress. Miss Barnett’s stature 
may have had something to do with her being entrusted with 
this part. At any rate the audience see an excellent joke in her 
making love to the youth Frederic, whose inches must be con- 
siderably less than her own. Miss Marian Hood is still the 
Mabel, but Misses Jessie Bard, Julia Gwynne, and Mrs. Barlow 
are new in the subordinate characters of Edith, Kate, and 
Isabel. Mr. G. Grossmith plays the ridiculous Major- 
General Stanley with the blandness and quietude that made 
the part tell so strongly on the first night. Mr. Richard 
Temple is amusing as the pirate king, in some degree a bur- 
lesque of the “penny plain, and twopence coloured ” school, 
and Mr. Rutland Barrington is still the sergeant of police. 
Mr. George Power is a rather inanimate lover. The ladies 
of the chorus must be reminded that in looking about the 
house, they are not doing the best for themselves, the 
management, or the authors. It no doubt becomes mono- 
tonous to appear in the same scenes and situations night 
after night for months at a stretch, but stage discipline 
should never be relaxed. The very life of the scene in 
which Frederic and Mabel pace the sea-shore, in presence 
of the rest of the major-general’s daughters, consists in the 
girls watching them intently. They should never take their 
eyes off the lovers while listening to their conversations, but 
seem to have become altogether forgetful of this obligation. 
A promenade concert was given under the direction of Mr. 
A. Manns at the Crystal Palace on Saturday evening. 
It is intended to be followed by several more, and if the 
visitors to the Palace have submitted to them selections of 
music as good as that of Saturday, they will be well treated. 
The ordinary orchestra and military band of the company 
joined their forces, and brought the whole executive body up 
to a numerical strength of ninety-six. These preparations 
show that the directors are anxious to make the concerts 
attractive, but before they can be considered completely 
satisfactory something must be done to give the publica 
chance of hearing the music distinctly. They are given in 
the music room, and that being now unenclosed and open to 
the nave, the noise of scuffling feet on the bare boards over- 
powers the music, excepting in loud passages. So great 
was the disturbing influence on Saturday that a good deal of 
Berlioz’s “Valse des Sylphes,”. for example, was given 
literally in dumb show. At a moderate distance from the 
orchestra the soft passages were absolutely inaudible. It 
was to be seen that Mr. Manns was beating time, and that 
the united violins were going on,but not a note could be 
heard. If the. promenades here are to have a chance, the 
floor must be covered with carpet, as at Covent Garden, and 
the glass sides to the music room must be put into position 
as in the winter. The concert was an unusually good one 
so far as concerns the quality of the music chosen for per- 
formance, and this fact made the disappointment of not 
being able to hear it properly all the keener. Between the 
parts a display of tireworks was,given, and this spectacle 
was to a great extent spoiled by,she pouring — + 
wer ad . HOWE. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. | 


a | a ; ; 
STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY... |. ; 
Etudes Politiques sur les Principaux Evenements de- 0 Histoire 
Romaine, Par Paul Devan Bruxelles : Librairie. Mu- 
quardt. London : Triibner. 3 
Of books upon Roman history there is no end, and 
we do not know that it is on the whole desirable that’ 
there should be an end. In no political history, hardly) 
even in our own, is there to be found more instruction 
in the philosophy of politics than in the series of changes 
which at last resulted in the Roman Republic, as we 
know it at its flourishing-time. No practically’ all-: 
powerful assembly, save the English Parliament, has ever 
had so long, so glorious, and so instructive a history as 
the Roman Senate ; and by no people, still with the 
same exception, has the art of mixing a prudent oppor- 
tunism with an equally prudent high-handednéss been 
thoroughly mastered and practised. To upset the empire 
of Rome (and it must be remembered that constitu- 
tionally and still more administratively the empire was 
merely the old republic f/ws an emperor) required nothing 
less than a douleversement of the relations of the whole 
civilised world. ‘To consolidate that empire had required 
many centuries of patient. statesmanship and dogged 
fighting. The famous line, ‘Zante molis erat Romanam 
condere gentem,” has a much wider meaning than that 
which its author intended for it. It may be said that in 
the work of founding, almost every political experiment 
in external as well as in internal politics had been tried. 
To trace this process and explain its steps, to make the 
most of the scanty facts which have reached us, and to 
reject as far as is possible the admixture of fable, has 
been the work of innumerable savantés for the last two 
centuries. It is not likely that this work will ever be 
fully completed, and large portions of the subject must 
always remain illuminated only by the cross-lights of 
more or less brilliant hypotheses. But there is always room 
for fresh illustration, and these volumes by a distinguished 
Belgian man of letters, who has died since the com- 
pletion of his work, contain not a little that is really 
luminous. 
There is no need to enter at great length into the 
difficulties of early Roman history. They can, however, 
be very shortly stated and illustrated. Suppose that in 


the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries several French. 


writers had made out of the Carlovingian epics books 
something like M. Gaston Paris’ “ Histoire Poétique de 


Charlemagne,” but guided by an uncritical instead of a 


critical spirit. Suppose, then, that all these epics had 
perished, and that no contemporary chronicles. of 
any kind existed, nor any helps worth speaking 
of in the elucidation of the poetical histories. Then 
we should be in reference to Charles the Great, 
exactly in the saine position as we are now with 
regard to Romulus and Nutna, to Servius Tullius 
and the Tarquins.. Most fortunately the different cha- 
racters of Livy and of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, as well 
as the difference of the authorities which they followed, 
enable us now and then to elicit the truth by comparison. 
More often the process of elucidation is purely conjec- 
tural. The difficulties, at least to a sober-minded inter- 
preter, are increased rather than diminished by what may 
be called the singular typicalness of the early Roman 
legends. Things happen. exactly as we d expect 


them to happen, and this, according to temperament, may » 


be taken as a reason for belief and as a reason for 
suspicion. The tyranny of Tarquinius Superbus and the 


tyranny of Appius Claudius, for instanee, are both put . 


an end to in consequence of an act of personal #Spic on 
the part of the tyrants. We know on unimpeachable 
authority that this was actually the determining cause of 
most tyrannies in Greeces, we know on authority still 
more unimpeachable that it constantly operated in 
medizval Italy. Are we to argue from this that the 
stories of Lucretia and Virginia are true, or that ‘they are 
fragments of “common form,” epic repetitions,s0 to 
speak, due to the imagination or the want of imagination 
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of a chronicler in verse or prose? Obviously such a 
question as this is a question which will never admit'of a 
positively satisfactory answer, The favourite rider of the 
Greek shlloecuihet, “and as a sensible man may decide,” 
must be added in every case ; and, unluckily, sensible 
men have been known to come to the most opposite 
decisions on almost every point connected with the sub- 
ject. Therefore it is that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is the best chance of safety at least in this particular 
instance. The story of early Roman history is one which 
can only be built up by the contributions ef many inves- 
tigators, and nothing is more perilous than to accept the 
fancy restoration of anyone as a whole. The wholesale 
incredulity of Sir G. C. Lewis, the more constructive 
scepticism of Niebuhr, the courageous dogmatism of 
Mommsen, and the enthusiastic faith of Gerlach, are all 
useful to the student as occasional staves, though no one 
of them is in the least to be depended upon as a crutch. 
The value of the studies now before us is not capable of 
being indicated by any such general phrase as those by 
which we have endeavoured to ticket the distinguished 
critics just enumerated. But M. Devaux is an eminently 
sensible guide. We shall caution the reader against a 
few aberrations of his judgment presently, and on many 
scattered points of the early legend he may be consulted 
for side-lights with a fair certainty of finding them. His 
handling of the still more important and almost equally 
obscure period which intervenes between the expulsion 
of the Tarquins and the cessation of the constitutional 
struggle between patricians and plebeians is also 
worth reading. To one element in the question, an 
element which has indeed never yet received abso- 
lutely satisfactory treatment, he seems to us to have 
given too little attention. This is the part which the 
religion of Rome (in some respects, perhaps, the most 
singular religion ever adopted by any civilised nation) 
played in the strife. To imagine that the objections of 
the one party to admit the other to religious equality 
{which political equality implied) in that singular polity 
were insincere, is one of the grossest of errors, psycho- 
logically and historically. We do not say that M. Devaux 
makes this error, but he does not sufficiently insist on 
the opposite truth. On the other hand, his indications 
of the political causes of the constant wars in which 
Rome was engaged, leave little to desire, and he has 
rightly laid great stress on the part played in the subjuga- 
tion of Italy by the unvarying policy pursued by the 
Senate of winning over the aristocratic and wealthy 
classes in the different states to the side of Rome. 

In respect to matters military, and to the extremely 
interesting subject of the Samnite and Punic Wars, M. 
Devaux has, it seems to us, gone wrong in two instances, 
the latter of which is very important. Indeed, he prides 
himself on this latter as one of the special points of his 
book. ‘These two points are the conduct of C. Pontius 
at the Caudine Forks, and the whole policy, political and 
military, of Hannibal in the Second Punic War. The 
first may be very briefly dismissed. The Samnite leader 
must have been the best judge of his own ability to pur- 
sue the course which M. Devaux recommends (the reten- 
tion of the Romans as prisoners, and an immediate 
attack on Rome), and it is nearly certain that this course 
was impossible. As long as the Samnite army remained 
to coop up the Romans, they were safe, but this very 
condition prevented Pontius from marching to Rome. 
In other words, he could not be at Rome and at Caudium 
too. In these days he might have annihilated the 
captives with artillery, but then he could only have done 
so by a hand-to-hand fight, in which he would probably 
have lost the advantage he had gained. But the question 


_ Of Hannibal is a much wider one. M. Devaux evidently 


thinks that the dementia, with which Juvenal in another 
sense charges the Carthaginian leader, existed. He holds 
that it was unwise of him to enter on the contest at all; 
that it was doubly unwise to abandon Spain, where the 
Carthaginians had a valuable present and a more valuable 
future ; that the march to Italy was rash in itself, and but 
for good luck would have been immediately unsuccessful ; 
that the famous quartette of victories which Hannibal 
gained were due only to the misconduct of the Roman 


ow 
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generals and not to. Hannibal’s genius; tas be 

remaining in Italy was simple obstinacy, and that, 
Hasdrubal’s march to join him was a repetition. of, 
the original fault, and was in itself an insignificant 
affair. Indeed, M. Devaux, in the face of every autho- 
rity, estimates the Carthaginian force at the Metaurus — 
at the trifling total of fifteen thousand men. ‘This — 
last proceeding is perhaps the one example in the 
book of a definite want of sobriety of judgment. The © 
consul Nero would certainly not have made a forced 
march from one end of Italy to the other to support a) 
joint consular and preetorian force against an army not so, 
strong as a couple of Roman legions with their due com-) 
plement of auxiliaries. The intense feeling of relief 
which not merely the histories, but Horace’s famous ode, 
show to have been felt at the victory, is still less con-” 
sistent with such a state of things. We believe that the 
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popular estimate of the Metaurus as a decisive battle of © 















the world is perfectly correct. But however this may be, 
still M. Devaux’s criticism of the great Carthaginian will 
not stand. Nothing can be clearer than that the duel 
between Carthage and Rome was at the time of the 
attack on Saguntum merely in a state of adjournment. 
The whole policy of Rome, a policy excellently exhibited 
by our author himself, made this certain and self-evident. 
The question, therefore, was whether Hannibal should 
strike or wait to be struck. He chose the former, and 
he chose rightly. Then with respect to the means he 
chose, it seems to us both @ frior7, and, from the result, 
that he struck at the most vulnerable point. The First — 
Punic War had shown that Carthage was no match for 
Rome by sea ; the invasion of Italy was the only way to 
reach the enemy by land. As for the defeats of the 
Romans being caused by their own bad generalship, 
rather than by the good generalship of Hannibal, M. 
Devaux forgets that the very best of all generals is he. 
who induces his enemies to commit faults and then takes — 
advantage of them. Nor is it possible to avoid the con- ~ 
clusion that if, after Fabius and Marcellus had in some 
measure restored the balance, the Romans had been so 
superior in the field as M. Devaux thinks, they would 
have made an effort to turn Hannibal out of the country. 
An invader who is powerless does not often maintain 
himself for ten years at the gates of the invaded. But, 
says M. Devaux, the Romans were meanwhile conquer- 
ing Spain, and Hannibal ought to have gone there, seeing 
that the game in Italy was up. To this it has to be 7 
replied that the game never was up till the absolute ~~ 
refusal of the Anti-Barcine party to send reinforcements, 7 
and the failure of Hasdrubal’s expedition, made it so. 
Had Hannibal quitted Italy he would simply have left ~ 
the Romans free to concentrate their attention on Spain ~ 
instead of retaining, as they actually did, the major part 
of their forces to watch the invader whom M. Devaux © 
represents as impotent and capable of little more than 
brigandage. At almost any moment before the Metaurus 
a vigorous seconding of Hannibal’s efforts direct from Car- 
thage could hardly have failed to checkmate Rome for a 
time even, if as is probable, her marvellous toughness and 
“bottom” had brought about a Third Punic War, in which 
she might, as in the actual Third Punic War, have been vic- 
torious. The sole thing that can really be said against 
Hannibal’s plan is that the Roman colonies held Italy in’ 
such a vice that there was no wresting it from the 
Roman grasp. This is true enough, but this is exactly 
what Hannibal could not know till he tried. Nothing 
like this colonial system had been attempted before, and 
this was the first serious trial of its strength, The trial’ 
turned out adverse to the invader, but that was the» 
fortune of war, if it was not wholly due to the cowardly and” 
traitorous abandonment of him by his factious opponents” 
at Carthage. In this matter, then, justice must be done to” 
one of the noblest figures of antiquity, a figure whose 
nobleness appears through all the calumnies of his. 
unforgiving foes, against M. Devaux’s strictures. 
this does not detract from the general merit of the book. 
It may be said even to increase it, because it shows that’ 
the author set about his task with a determination to take 
no accepted opinion on trust. ‘That is the spirit in wh 
such a subject as Roman history must needs be handled 
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if it is to be handled with: profit. to the student and his. 
readers, and that is the spirit, let us repeat, which is gene- 
rally present in M. Devaux’s work, 








LIFE OF SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 


‘ames Outram: a iphy. By Major-Gen. Sir F. J. Gold- 
aw C.B., K.C.S.I. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Os | 


Seventeen years ago the late Sir John Kaye, author 
of the “War in Afghanistan,” and other well-known 
and valuable works on Indian affairs, undertook to write 
the life of Lieut.-General Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B., 
&c., at the express desire of the ‘‘ Bayard of India” himself. 
Ill-health, and more pressing official and literary engage- 
ments, however, prevented the fulfilment of this promise, 
and the task was proposed to, and accepted by, Major- 
Gen. Sir F. J. Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.L, during. the 
winter of 1877-78. In his Preface the present biographer 
tells us that his personal knowledge of Sir James Outram 
was but slight, he having been a fellow-passenger with 
him during a short voyage in 1849, and having dined 
with him once in Bombay some three years later. A 
long residence and political employment in Sind, Balu- 
chistan, Western Afghanistan, and Persia, furnished 
him, moreover, with “some practical training in a field 
by no means the least important of those in which 
Outram passed some of the best years of his 
life.” In addition, the biographer has enjoyed “the 
cordial and continuous assistance” of a member of Sir 
James Outram’s family, to whom he acknowledges his in- 
debtedness for “suggestions, paragraphs, and illustrative 
details of which he has availed himself freely in the course 
of the work.” To Sir Francis Outram he is indebted for 
an unreserved supply of the abundant family records and 
correspondence, including letters and papers of great 
public interest and value; and Sir Bartle Frere, Sir 
Vincent Eyre, Sir Joseph Fayrer, and many other 
eminent colleagues of Sir James Outram have made 
valuable contributions to this biography. 

Of the ancestors of Sir James Outram comparatively 
little is known. He was born at Butterley Hall, Derby- 
shire, on January 29, 1803 ; and his father, Benjamin 
Outram, had carried on business, in association with two 
_ other partners, at the Butterley Ironworks, under the firm 
‘“‘ Benjamin Outram and Co.” Previous to his marriage, 
Mr. Outram appears to have been chiefly engaged in the 
construction of canals, and in the superseding of water traffic 
by iron railways. Shortly before his marriage he relin- 
quished his profession, which is said to have yielded him an 
annual revenue of from £2,000 to £3,000, and devoted 
himself entirely to his ironworks ; but he died in 1805, 
before any return for his outlay could be obtained, and 
the result was the complete wreck of his fortunes 
and anxiety and poverty to his family. An allowance 
of £200 a year from her relatives, and the little she could 
rescue from the wreck of her husband’s property, was all 
that the widow had to start with to bring up her 
young family of two sons and three daughters. But 
Mrs. Outram was a woman of strong character, and 
made the most of her limited resources. Removing to 
Aberdeen in 1810, she shortly after paid a visit to Lord 
Melville in London, and obtained a grant of a small 
annuity from Government on account of her father’s 
services. But the Outram family, in their reduced state, 
had influential friends. Francis, the elder of the sons, 
after attending Marischal College for one session, was, 
through the influence of the Duke of Gordon, nominated 
to Addiscombe; and having distinguished himself at the 
East India Company’s Military College, he soon was 
enabled to enter Chatham as an officer of Engineers, 
with a reputation for talent and attainments of a rare 
order. A similar course was followed by the hero of this 
biography. After attending for four years the school of 
Dr. Bisset, who became Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, he passed through 
another school in Aberdeen, then went to two classes in 
Marischal College for one session, and in 1819, through 
the influence of Captain Gordon, the member fo. 
Aberdeenshire, he obtained a direct Indian cadetship 
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Although only sixteen years of age at this, date, James 
Outram had already displayed many of the qualities that. 
distinguished him in after life, Dr. Bisset reports 
that, Whether at football, shinty, bowls, or cricket, 
he was equally ardent, speedily rose to the front 


| rank as a player, and before he was fourteen was. 


the recognised leader of the school.” In wrestling, 
swimming, climbing trees, and in fisticuffs, he equally 
distinguished himself in these days, and he was as gene- 
rous as he was valiant, His comrades at this date. 
admiringly dubbed him “ Captain Outram.” _. # 

On May 2, 1819, Ensign Outram set sail from London 
for India, to begin that varied and eventful career of 
forty-four years, which gained him his world-wide renown, 
the repeated and earnest thanks of his country, his inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, and, among many other 
honours, the noble equestrian statue by Foley, erected to 
his memory on the Esplanade of Calcutta. | It is not our 
intention to follow, even briefly, the numerous vicissitudes 
and triumphs through which Sir James Outram passed in 
rapid succession during this long period. The space at 
our disposal would not permit of our doing so. But we 
must attempt to bring together from the volumes before 
us some account of his sayings and doings at various 
critical periods of his life which specially and pointedly 
illustrate the character and capacity of the hero whose 
story they tell, Passing over his earlier experiences in 
India, including the exciting hog-hunting and _tiger- 
shooting expeditions, to which he heartily devoted him- 
self whenever opportunity offered, we find him, within 
five years, appointed to the difficult task of raising and 
commanding a corps composed of the Bhils of Khandesh, 
What condition these Bhils were in when Outram came 
to deal with them may be gathered from the following 
description of them in a lecture by Colonel Davidson, of 
the 78th Highlanders: 

Small in stature, lean and wiry, these Bhils are capable of 
great endurance, and from constant exercise their senses of sight and 
hearing are wonderfully acute. They seem, in their natural state, 
like the Bushmen of Africa, scarcely men, but rathera link between 
the human species and the wild creatures among whom they live. 
Robbers and marauders by natural descent, for long their hand was 
against every man and every man’s hand against them. Hunting, 
varied by plundering and cattle-lifting, was their normal trade. 
There was something noble in them too ; they were, in fact, the 
Rob Roys of India, and, like our Rob Roy, they for a long time 
actually levied blackmail from the inhabitants of the open country. 
Proscribed by Government and hunted down, they were killed by 
hundreds, but never subdued, 


All the various measures, conciliatory and repressive, 
that had been tried to subdue these Bhils had hitherto 
signally failed, but in a few years Outram succeeded in 
winning their confidence, in organising and in drilling 
them, and, to some degree, in instructing their children. 
In 1828 the Bhil corps numbered 600 men, and the 
collector for the province reported that, for the first time 
in twenty years, the country had enjoyed six months of 
uninterrupted repose. In regard to the secret of 
Outram’s influence over the Bhils, Sir F. J. Goldsmid 
remarks : 

He spared no pains to establish over his outlawed friends the 
power which springs from tested sympathy, not that inspired 
awe alone. ‘They found not only that he surpassed them in 
they most admired, viz., in all that was most manly, but that he 
thoroughly understood them and their ways; that he loved them ; 
that he could and did enter thoroughly into their fears and their 
difficulties, their joys and their sorrows. . . . No wonder that we 
hear of his memory still lingering in Khandesh, shrouded by a 
semi-divine halo, We are told that a few years ago some of his 
old sipakis happened to light upon an ugly little image. Traci 
in it a fancied resemblance to their old commandant, they forthwit 


set it up and worshipped it as ‘‘ Outram Sahib.” 


Outram’s tiger adventures, of which we have several 
capital stories, were no less calculated to win the enthu- 
siastic admiration of the Bhils, than was his administra- 
tion certain to benefit and advance them. The line 
inscribed on Outram’s principal monument, “In early 
manhood he reclaimed wild tribes by win their 
hearts,” is fully justified by the record of his dealings 
with the Bhils, but the same principles and motives 
actuated his conduct throughout the whole of his life. 

When. we mention that the bare catalogue of the 
exploits of Sir James Outram occupies nearly three pages 
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of the index to the volumes before us, it will be evident 
that nothing approaching to a complete summary of his 
career can be incorporated into a review of moderate 
dimensions. Besides his achievements with the Bhils, 
to which lengthened reference has been made, Outram’s 
action in Sind and Baluchistan supplies equally striking 
evidence of the elevation and magnanimity of the 
sentiments that actuated his conduct. On the question 
of the conquest of Sind he differed strongly with Sir 
Charles Napier, even after that illustrious general had 
toasted him as “the Bayard of India,” and declined 
personally to participate in the prize money that resulted 
from what he termed “ our wanton attack on the Ameers, 
and greedy appropriation of Sind.” The Sind prize- 
money to which he was entitled, amounting to about 
43,000, was wholly devoted to charitable objects. 
Among other results of this self-sacrifice on his part may 
be mentioned the Bansberia School, which still per- 
petuates the political purity and English uprightness of 
Outram. His famous report on the Khatpat system, 
under which it was supposed that British officers could 
be swayed in the administration of justice by secret influ- 
ences, that favouritism could be purchased by gold or 
gain of some kind, forms another episode in his career of 
an equally characteristic description. His conduct of the 
campaign in Persia, which preceded the outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny, was signally brilliant and successful, and 
the story of it will long be,,read with lively interest ; 
while his views in regard to the policy that should be 

ursued towards Afghanistan possess an immediate 
importance and value which cannot fail to secure them 
the attention they deserve. As for his action in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, that was of so prominent and 
attractive a character that it will be fresh in the memory 
of all who know anything of Outram’s career. 

Of the intimate personal life of Sir James Outram 
the glimpses we get in these volumes are brief and fitful, 
but they uniformly exhibit him in a noble and generous 
attitude. His refusal to take the command of the troops 
out of the hands of Sir Henry Havelock at Lucknow, 
and thereby deprive him of the honour of relieving the 
beleaguered residency for which he had so nobly 
struggled, is an act of heroic and chivalric self-denial 
which has been universally admired. It is only, however, 
in keeping with his conduct towards his beloved mother, 
who died only a week or two before her heroic son, to his 
brother, his sisters, his wife, and his comrades and 
colleagues in all his enterprises. - Nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than to call the attention of his superiors 
to the assistance he had derived from his subordinates of 
all ranks, and to suggest a recognition of their services. 
The very last words he uttered.on his death-bed at Nice 
to a medical officer in the Madras Army, who was 
present when he breathed his last, on March 11, 1863, 
had reference to the small success that had attended his 
efforts to obtain a due recognition of the services of the 
medical officers of the Indian Army, and were in perfect 
consonance with his whole career. “The day must 
come,” he said, “when your services will be recognised. 
Another great war will end this long controversy in your 
favour.” He never forgot to think of, nor neglected to 
care for, those with whom. he was connected or associ- 
ated in any way, and this was, perhaps, the most salient 
and the most heroic trait of his character. 





STATE PATRONAGE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
No. 2752. Chambredes Députés; Session de 1880. Rapport fait 
au nom dela Commission du Budget chargée d examiner le 
Projet de loi portant fixation du Budget Général des Dépenses et 
des Recetles de Pexercice de 1881. (Ministdre de P Instruction 
publique ct des Beaux-Arts.) (2 Section Beaux-Arts.) Par 
M. Edouard Lockroy, Député, Paris. Imprimerie de la 
Chambre des Députés. A. Quantin et Cie., 7 Rue Saint- 
Benoit. 1880, 
_ The question of the State’s patronage of the Fine Arts 
is frequently being raised in some shape or another. 
Sometimes it comes as a requisition for support of the 
drama, sometimes as one for the cultivation of the higher 
branches of music. _ Funds from time to time have been 
granted by Parliament to pay recognised artists of ability 
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for executing commissions, such as those of the decora- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament and other public 
buildings. The system of art instruction by means of 
schools and museums isa principal permanent outcome 
of the different steps taken to procure a State patronage 
of the fine arts in this country. 

Although the circumstances of France as an_art- 
practising country are different from those of the United 
Kingdom, interest is aroused in the broad question of 
Governmental aid to the development of the arts on 
turning over the pages of the Report of the Commission 
charged with examining the general budget of expen- | 
diture and receipts in respect of the fine arts in France. 
This report, which has this year been drawn up by M.. 
Edouard Lockroy, has very recently been laid before the 
Chamber of Deputies. ..It deals with a proposal of 
expenditure of 8,486,930 francs (or £389,000), which is 
some 408,000 francs (or £16,300) more than the 
expenditure incurred during the preceding year. The 
cost of the “ Administration Centrale,” analogous to which 
we have nothing in this country, unless we bring into a 
lump sum the cost of administering our public museums, 
schools of art, preservation of public buildings, and such 
like, amounts to 331,000 francs (or £13,250). 

On the “ Administration Centrale” devolves the 
inspection of the fine arts in France and Algeria ; the 
inspection of theatres; the conservation of the matériel 
of the opera and the oféra comique ; the inspection of 
instruction in drawing given in establishments of primary 
and secondary instruction, and the municipal schools of 
drawing ; the decoration of public buildings in Paris and 
the departments, and purchase of works of art for the 
national museums ; the administration of exhibitions of 
works by living artists; the payment of annuities to 
artists, sculptors, their widows and families ; the admi- 
nistration of the ‘‘ Académie de France” at Rome, of the 
*‘ Ecole Nationale et spéciale des Beaux-Arts” in Paris, of 
the “Ecole Nationale des Arts décoratifs,” of the-* Ecole 
Nationale de dessin pour les jeunes filles” ; the payment 
of subventions to the “ Ecole Centrale d’Architecture” in - 
Paris, to schools at Lyons, Dijon, and Toulouse, to 
municipal schools of fine art and of drawing in the 
departments ; the allotment of Government subscriptions 
towards the publication of fine art works ; the control of 
the expenses incurred in protecting historical monuments 
and buildings ; the nominal administration of the “Con- 
servatoire de Musique” ; the distribution of the subven- 
tions to national theatres, to popular concert givers, and 
to the national manufactories of S¢vres and Les Gobelins. 

In attempting to draw any comparison between the 
Government grants made for fine arts in this country and 
in France, it should be remembered that the principles 
upon which each Government justifies its expenditure are 
different. In the United Kingdom official encourage- 
ment of the arts by means of grants of money is largely 
regulated by a popular demand for it. For instance, any 
locality in the kingdom may of its own free will start a 
school for drawing, and at once obtain State support in | 
the shape of payments on results. But in the early days of 
French protection of the fine arts, when Colbert organised 
various artistic manufacturing centres, the leading idea 
was, through the employment of skilled labour, to pro- 
duce standard works of art which were to raise the taste 
of succeeding generations of manufacturers, Similarly, ; 
the national and special school of fine arts in Paris was 
destined for the instruction of young painters, sculptors, 
and architects. And throughout the various State sub- 
sidised institutions for fine art the ruling spirit has been, 
and still chiefly is, a direction of the fine arts, by which, ° 
in consequence, a sort of official school of art has arisen. 
This is just the opposite ;}of the mainspring of action in 
this country. Government here encourages development - 
of instruction in certain of the fine arts, it does not. 
direct. The desire to develope must first be manifested 
by the public, and then Government affords assistance, 
according to conditions fulfilled. Having thus very 
broadly touched upon certain points of divergence 
between the two countsies in their respective methods 
of promoting national taste for “ the softening of manners,” » 
we may turn to note a few details of the French system. 
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Of the various heads of service ranked according to 
the amounts proposed for expenditure in 1881, that en- 
titled ‘‘ Monuments Historiques” stands first. The sum 
of money to be expended is estimated-at 1,550,000 francs, 
er about £60,000. The reparation and maintenance of 
the structures of cathedrals has hitherto come within the 
operations of the ‘‘ Ministtre des Cultes.” It is now 
considered desirable that they should be entrusted to the 
Ministry of Fine Arts. Perplexities have arisen from 
divided responsibility, the Chamber of Deputies having 
been asked to make several votes for kindred works 
supervised by two or three distinct administrative de- 
partments. ‘The concentration of separate similar func- 
tions of repair and control, in respect of all sorts of 
historical monuments, like the’ Arc de Triomphe, the 
Panthéon, the Palais de I’Industrie, the Opera House, 
the palaces and national manufactories, is therefore 
recommended by the Budget Commission. The second 
important expenditure is one of 1,470,000 francs(£ 59,000) 
for “ théatres nationaux.” Of this sum 1,130,000 francs 
(or £45,000) are allotted to “théatres de musique,” 
and the balance, £14,000, to “théatres littéraires.” 
There are twenty-five theatres in Paris : at thirteen operas 
and musical performances are given, twelve are devoted 
to the representation of tragedies, comedies,, and dramas. 
By way of counteracting the bad effects of performances 
of a doubtful sort, which appear to be on the increase, as 
well as an over-preponderance of music at theatres, the 
Municipal Council of Paris contemplate submitting to 
the Chamber of Deputies a scheme for the creation of a 
great litetary theatre, to which admissions will be granted 
at the lowest prices possible. ‘Theatres receiving sub- 
sidies are also invited to compete with the low class esta- 
blishments of popular recreation, by giving gratuitous 
performances. Such, then, are instances of the solicitude 
practically shown by the French Government for the 
improvement of the popular taste for histrionic entertain- 
ments. The chapter, No. LI., which treats of this sub- 
ject, will be interesting to the many reformers of the 
theatre in this country. It gives a view of the question, 
very different from that recently presented in a little 
work entitled “ Plain English.” 7 

National manufaciories, with a subvention of 895,860 
francs (£35,800) come next in order. ‘The protective 
character of French legislation is strongly manifested in 
the opening words of Chapter LIV., which run as 
follows : “ At the present time, when the competition of 
foreign nations is so dangerous to French industry, it 
behoves the Government to direct its attention to national 
manufactures.” ... “ Commerce is always tempted to 
lower its prices, and consequently to impair the quality 
of products. It is necessary, therefore, to expose the 
viciousness of this condition by upholding a standard of 
irreproachable manufacture.” The cost of maintaining 
and working the porcelain manufactory at Sévres is 
567,450 francs (£22,700) per annum; that of the 
Gobelins tapestry 1s 216,040 francs (£8,650). 

' The decoration of public Buildings is ‘estimated to 
cost 870,140 francs (£34,800). Very complete tabulated 
Statements are given of the decorations in progress all 
over France. Sculpture seems to be the most favoured 
art. As regards painting, many important works by 
well-known French artists are in hand. Some com- 
missions have been so long in hand and so little 
advanced in execution, that a change of Government 
or the transfer of superintendence from one department 
to another, as in the case of the Panthéon, has been 
made the_occasion of modifying, or altering altogether, 
the subjects previously given to artists to depict. Official 
religious feeling is indicated by the suppression of paint- 
ings representing the Virgin of Lourdes, the black Virgin 
of Chartres, and Benoit XIV. declaring the Virgin Pro- 
tectress of France, all which subjects are reported upon 
as appearing to the Chamber of Deputies to be outrages 
on public good taste (au don sens public). A remark 
upon the want of unity in effect of the decoration at the 
Panthéon is matter for consideration by those engaged 
In decorating St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Theggreat 
number of artistic commission# executed for the Pan- 
théon renders the aspect of the’ interior not far unlike 


that of an “official exhibition” of fine paintings and 
sculptures. A further want of unity displays itself in the 
incongruous subjects brought together. In the midst of 
paintings of characters ofa purely religious type, “ Jeanne 
Hachette,” “ Mdlle. Legros, ‘niece of the Chancellor of 
France,” “Citizens starting for War at the Call of the 
Country,” are now introduced, whilst “ Civilisation” and 
“ Patriotism ” are placed between “Faith and Hope!” 
M. Lockroy concludes his remarks upon this inartistic 
and profane mé/ange with the comforting reflection that 
no changes would now affect-the supposed harmony of 
the interior. 

The fifth next important service is that of national 
museums ; 795,780 francs, or £31,800, are asked for it. 
A comparison between thé Amounts spent for museums 
in England and the national museums in France is 
largely in favour of this country. The amount allowed 
for acquiring objects for the museums of the Louvre, of 
St. Germain, and of the Luxembourg is 150,000 francs 
or £6,000. The amount usually voted for purchase of 
objects for the National Gallery, the British Museum, and 
the South Kensington Museum, is about £30,000. The 
“ Administration des Finances” holds a tight rein upon the 
expenditure for museums, ‘and has sternly set its face 
against an attempt to carry to the credit of museums, 
from year to year, unexpended balances of the sums 
granted for purchases. ‘By such infraction of Treasury 
rules, it was hoped to start‘a fund which should enable 
museums to compete on more even terms with outside 
purchasers at sales of works of art. A caisse or fund for 
purchases is, nevertheless, to be established, and an im- 
portant nucleus of means will be obtained through the 
disposal of some of the diamonds of the crown. The 
necessity of such a caisse was much felt during the past 
year, when the great San Donato collection was put up 
to auction. France was able to spend only 40,000 francs 
(£1,600) in acquiring objects from it. The atelier or 
workshop of the Museum of St. Germain is devoted to 
the making of moulds and casts of famous works of art. 
It was established by the late emperor in the Rue de 


Sévres, but ‘its operations are reported as being much 


restricted through want of funds. 

The “ Etablissements des Beaux-Arts,” under which are 
comprised the State schools of painting, sculpture, and 
decorative arts, cost the country 667,510 francs (£26,700). 
Some severe strictures were pronounced in 1878 by the 
Director of the Fine Arts upon the risk to which the 
French School of Art was exposed of being levelled to 
an uniformity of style and monotonie byzantine, through 


the influence of the several State workshops (ate/iers a’état).. 


In reminding the Chamber of Deputies of these utter-. 
ances, M. Lockroy nevertheless reports with satisfaction 
that the “Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts” at Paris is 
celebrated throughout Europe. Foreign students resort 
to it. He claims that Belgian, Italian, Spanish, and 
German artists owe a measure of their success to the in- 
struction they have received at this school. ; 
The School of Decorative Art is apparently quite a 
young institution ; whereas other schools of fine art have 
produced sculptors and painters, this is intended to pro- 
duce decorative artists. Its curriculum is framed for the 
training of artisans, rather than of possible artists, in the 
modern sense of “ artists,” as applicable only to painters of 
pictures and sculptors of statuary. In this respect, there- 
fore, it is considered to aim at the fufilment of an important 
function of instruction, and one which has long been duly 
recognised in England. It is to some extent allied in 
general purpose with the municipal schools of drawing in 
the departments. Of these last-named there are some 
266. But precise information as to their operations and 
conditions has not, it appears, been obtained. The 
method of distributing grants is not made very clear. 
The amount of municipal contributions towards a school 
determines in a way the grant to be made by the State. 
The assumption is consequently made that, some twenty 
of these municipal schools receive contributions from 
their municipalities of sums of from 20,000 francs to 
40,000 francs. The State is invited accordingly to grant 
6,000 francs apiece to such schools. Then there isa 
second order of schools, for each of which a grant of 
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1,500 francs from the State is proposed. Lastly, some 
146 schools are deemed worthy of a State subvention of 
500 francs each. ‘These grants in all are estimated at 
350,000 francs (£14,000). Vague as the grounds are, 
upon which sanction of this expenditure is sought, M. 
Lockroy does not conceal them; on the contrary, he 
dwells upon them at some length. He cogently pleads 
that the interest of the State is to encourage, as 
far as possible, instruction in drawing. To allot 
the small amount of 350,000 francs generally through- 
out the country would be to reduce its possible effects 
for good to a minimum. It is therefore necessary to 
make a distribution of it to certain selected schools. 
Of the remaining subventions granted by the State, 
that of 276,000 francs (£11,040) for the “‘ Conservatoire 
National de Musique et de Déclamation” is the most im- 
portant. Ata time when there is much discussion in 
England about a project for founding a College of Music, 
the remarks of the official reporter upon’ the French Con- 
servatoire seem to sound a note of warning against the 
danger of intrusting the administration of such institu- 
tions to musicians whose functions are to teach, and not 
to administer official and financial rules. As is well 
known, the direction of the Conservatoire is virtually left 
in the hands of the distinguished musician M. Ambroise 
Thomas. The remarks of the reporter run thus: “ If we 
desire to consider the condition of the Conservatoire 
from the point of view of instruction and of results ob- 
tained, we are forced with regret to the opinion that this 
institution for some long time has ceased to respond to 
the actual wants, and that some reforms are absolutely 
necessary.” 

We must now conclude our cursory notice of an 
interesting and most ably compiled official publication, 
which in its clearness of statement and comprehensive 
gtasp of a number of troublesome details reflects high 
credit upon M. Edouard Lockroy. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Selected Epigrams of Martial, Edited by the Rev. H. 
M. Stephenson, M.A., Head Master of St. Peter’s School, 
York. (Macmillan and Co.)—The epigrams of Martial have 
been somewhat unjustly tabooed for many years, from a mis- 
taken notion that all, or most of them are unfit for even 
publication, let alone translation ; whereas, in point of fact, 
more than three-quarters of his writings can be read without a 
suspicion of anything objectionable. Moreover, he is extremely 
useful for the allusions which he is constantly making to the 
manners and customs of his own age. His Latinity and his 
versification, it is true, are not always of the highest order, 
and, for this reason, he is not likely to become a popular 
school author. Indeed, so far as we are aware, the art of 
the epigrammatist is now cultivated, in this country at least, 
solely with a view to the Browne Medals at Cambridge. 
It might well, we think, be further encouraged, for to be 
able to write a smart epigram in any language implies, more 
than any other performance, a mastery of expression and 
versatility of thought such as Martial himself exhibits in the 
highest perfection. Mr. Stephenson’s notes are both copious 
and scholarly, and the biographical sketch, which is by 
way of introduction, is written with a terseness and readi- 
ness of wit not unworthy of its subject. 


A Short History of the Norman Conquest. By E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. (Clarendon Press.) —Few literary pheno- 
mena of late years have been more interesting than the 
extraordinary development of English history in the hands 
of such pertinacious explorers as Messrs. Green, Bright, Free- 
man, and others. All the pleasant myths of one’s childhood are 
ruthlessly demolished, and in their stead we are treated to a 
series of elaborate analyses, which it takes months to master, 
and probably a lifetime to fully appreciate. Nowadays we 
hear no more of the once familiar battle of Hastings, which 
has given place to one Senlac, or even of such homely 
names as Alfred and Ethelred, which, being promoted to the 
honours of a diphthong, invariably appear, in this age of 
enlightenment, as Ailfred and Acthelred. Mr. Freeman has 
seen fit to swoop down upon. the, Norman Conquest, and 
en, it with such unceasing virulence, ‘that what formerly 
supplied matter for half a dozen pages at most has been 
made to disgorge enough to fill no fewer than six stout 
volumes, costing about a guinea a piece, an expensive con- 
quest truly. The book now before us is an epitome of this 
larger work, and we read in the preface that the author “ will 


be well pleased if I am able some way to tell the same tale 
on a third and intermediate scale.” ile feeling somewhat 
tempted to cry with the epigrammatist just noticed, “ Oke 
jam satis est, Ohe libelle,’ we are yet bound to admit that: 
Mr. Freeman has madeithis portion of English history) 
peculiarly his own, to work his will with, knowing, as he, 
probably does, a great deal more about it than William the. 
Conqueror (we beg his pardon, “William the Great”) 
ever did. 


A Student's Handbook of Psychology and Ethics. By F. 
Ryland, M.A. (W. Swan Sonnenschein, and Allen.)— 
Candidates for the London degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. will 
here find a very useful “directory” in these subjects. 
References are given to, and extracts are made from, all the 
best authors, and the matters they treat of have been ranged 
under heads in a manner which we think will facilitate the: 
study of what, to a great majority of young men, must be 
tedious subjects enough. At all events, Mr. Ryland says, 
Experto crede, for he has tried the plan with his own pupils, 
and found it answer. 


A Primer of Greek Grammar; Syntax. By E. D. Mans- 
field, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Those masters of preparato 
schools who have been using Abbott and Mansfield’s “ Gree 
Accidence,” probably bless the day on which they intro- 
duced that valuable work to the notice of their pupils. It is 
undoubtedly the best of its kind that has yet appeared. 
This little supplement, which bears the name of Mr. Mans- 
field alone, appears to us equally admirable, and we recom- 
mend it with the greatest confidence to that large and much 
abused class whose fate it is to follow the calling of Mr., 
Squeers. It will serve, or we are much mistaken, as a 
capital introduction to the more advanced works of Jelf 
and Curtius. 


French Grammar. By Jules A. L. Kunz, Teacher of 
Modern Languages in the Edinburgh Institution. (Adam 
and Charles Black.)—It very seldom falls to the lot of a 
foreigner to write a school book in the English language 
which English boys can or will understand. The author of 
this new “ French Grammar” is no exception to the rule. 
He is evidently a well-read man, and thoroughly well up in 
his subject, but he does not seem to have caught with much 
felicity the peculiar difficulties which natives of this island 
experience in learning French. Older students, such as, for 
all we know, those at the Edinburgh Institution may be, will 
derive benefit from his teaching, but the average English 
boy, ranging from ten to fourteen, will not, we predict, make 
much of him or call down many benedictions on his head. 


History of Russia. By R. Gossip. (William Collins, 
Sons, and Co., Limited.)—This gentleman takes it a good 
deal to heart that the history of Russia is little known, 
and accordingly has set himself to work to enlighten 
our ignorance. So at least he says in his Preface. If 
he had used fewer sesguipedalia verba we should 
have valued these preliminary remarks none the less, 
With the wonted verbosity of the small author he tells us 
that what he calls “rigid compression ” has been studied, but 
endeavours to console us by adding that “it has also been 
sought to combine scrupulous fidelity with something of pic- 
turesqueness and animation.” He should have left his 
reviewers to make these interesting observations for him. 
As it is, we are compelled to declare our conviction that. very 
little of “fidelity” and nothing of “ picturesqueness and 
animation ” will be foundin his pages, He indulges, indeed, 
in a spasmodic style, something after the manner of Capt. 
Mayne Reid’s novels, but it suggests, to our thinking, rather 
the suspension than the presence of “ animation,” and, in 
fact, all that we can say in his favour is that his book fur- 
nishes abundant and excellent illustrations of the figure 
called by grammarians Asyndeton, or Incoherency. In a 
word, it is worthy of its author’s name ; it is, from beginning 
to end, Gossip ¢¢ preterea nihil. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. Figured and Described by 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., &c. Second Series. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—Botany is a popular 
science, and if iconographic aids to study are to be con- 


sidered as potent factors in the matter, plants have un+ — 


doubtedly an advantage over all other departments of natural 
history, birds perhaps alone excepted. Every country in 
Europe has one or more works devoted to the illustration of 
its flora, and in many cases these treatises are among the 
most sumptuous efforts of the engraver’s art. Great Britain 


has several,books which wholly or partially give figures of 


our indigenous plants; but with the exception of those 
concerned with special groups, the “English Botany” 
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is the only one of really scientific value, Its coloured 
figures, dissections, and descriptions are perfect. But 
it is a costly, a technical, and a cumbrous series of 
volumes. Moreover, plate after plate, and page after 
page are devoted to the illustration and description of 
lants rarely seen, and many of which are what botanists 
ow as “critical species,” that is, varieties separated from 

a dozen other closely allied forms by the most infinitesimal 
and frequently shifting differences. To scientific men these 
plants are, of course, important ; but, tothe majority of people, 
who only desire to know a little about the common wild 
flowers which they meet in their daily walks, they are caviare. 
In this handsome volume and its predecessor Mr. Hulme has 
abundantly catered for the ordinary unscientific but intelli- 
gent public. He has left “critical species” to the critics, 
and, in the eighty plates of which the two series consist, has 
figured, without needless details of structure, all the parts of 
the plant which are necessary to identify it, and without 
printing laboriously technical descriptions, has given in the 
text oe accounts of the species, its history, associations, 
and folk-lore relations. The result is allthat could be reason- 
ably desired. The coloured figures are, as a rule, very good. 
The exact shade of the colours it is not always possible to 
get reproduced by lithography. Hence it would have been 
€asy to carp at one or two of the plates. But these are very 


exceptional faults, and will never for a moment stand in the. 


way of the plant’s identification. The letterpress, wherever 
we have tested it, is singularly accurate, while the woodcuts, 
which form the initial letters and tail-pieces, are gems in 
their way, though why they are in almost every instance 
simply duplicates in xylography of the plant, which has, 
perhaps on the opposite page, been illustrated in lithography, 
somewhat puzzles us. We may add that the book is very 
tastefully “ got up.” 

Cradle Land of Arts and Creeds ; or, Nothing New under 
the Sun. By Charles J. Stone. (London: Low and Mars- 
ton.)—The cradle land of Mr. Stone’s volume is India, 
and the general tendency of his argument is to establish not 
only that there is nothing new under the sun, but that there 
is little much newer than twenty thousand years. So 
extravagant an estimate of Indian antiquity. will find no 
countenance from scientific students of Indian archzology, 
who will not be easily convinced that Egyptian civilisation 
was derived from India, or that Krishna was a prototype of 
Christ. Such paradoxes and over-statements are but too 
likely to obscure Mr. Stone’s substantial merits, his wide 
reading, his generous sympathies, and the amount of curious 
and valuable matter collected in his work. His chief faults 
are an excess of enthusiasm, pardonable enough in view of 
the magnitude and interest of his subject, and a difficulty in 
discrimination which leads him to accord the same deference 
to Sir R. Phillips, Major Wilford, and Emile Burnouf as to 
authorities of approved judgment and scientific method. 

Whist; or. Bumble-puppy ? By Pembridge. Second 
Edition. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; G. E. Waters, 
Westbourne Grove.)—‘“ Pembridge” is an accomplished 
whist-player, and if he had set himself to write a sid hand- 
book to the game, he might, even though the ground is so 
well occupied by “ Cavendish,” Pole, and others, have done 
a great service both to beginners and old players. As it is, 
his book cannot fail to be a help, but its usefulness would 
be increased tenfold were he, in the next edition, to cut out 
all the silly jokes and unnecessary quotations, and rigidly 
suppress his unfortunate tendency to be feebly funny in and 
out of season. 

Handbook of the Dyce and Forster Collections in the 
South Kensington Museum. (Chapman and Hall, Limited.) 
—This admirable guide to two of the most interesting col- 
lections anywhere in South Kensington fully maintains the 
reputation of the series of handbooks published for the 
Committee of Council on Education, even if it is not the 
best written of them all. It contains two excellent portraits, 
one of Mr. Dyce and one of Mr. Forster, and numerous 
autographs, besides biographical sketches of the two donors, 
and explanatory letterpress, 

The Shawnee Prophet. By Edward Eggleston and 
Lillie Eggleston Seelye. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—A tale of 
Red Indian warriors and border warfare, which is little more 
than a plain narration of historical events, is indeed a 
Curiosity. The joint authors of this story, which forms one 
volume of “The Boys’ Illustrated Library of Heroes, 
Patriots, and Pioneers,” are at least to be praised for their 
courage in attempting to supplant Fenimore Cooper and 
Mayne Reid. It must be said that in grasping after accuracy 
they have lost much of the fascination with which less 
Scrupulous authors managed to invest their heroes and their 


adventures. Nevertheless the tale is very readable, and will 


be useful in giving to boys a fair picture of the dangers and 
Struggles of early civilisation “on the great American 
continent, 5 . .. : 7 . O8€ 


Tourist Guide to the Continent. By Percy Lindley. 
(Great Eastern Railway Company.)—It is not easy neways 
to set limits to the enterprise of railway companies. For the 
convenience of tourists eat arwich route to the 
Continent, the Great Eastern Railway Company has issued 
this unconventional, brightly written, and cleverly illustrated 
little guide, which the author flatters himself, and that on 
good grounds, avoids both the elaborate minuteness, the dry 
archeology, and the somnolent stupidity of many of the 
ordinary travellers’ ees Mr. Lindley is necessarily 
limited in his range, as his work deals only with the most 
interesting places made accessible by the company’s routes, 
The introductory chapter on Holland by Mr. Tom Purnell 
is by no means the least readable portion of the book. 


Notes 7n Game and Game Shooting. By J. J. Manley. 
Illustrated. 170 Strand.—These miscellaneous notes and 
jottings, as the author modestly calls them, do not aspire to. 
bea complete natural history of the objects of the home 
sportsman’s pursuit, but albeit they are, in the main, “the 
results of his own experience ;” they contain as much, if not. 
more, information and advice than more pretentious works. 
The-author has ajright to speak of his experience, to which 
he has added the ripe fruits of reading, both prose and 
poetry ; nor does he neglect to instruct his readers as to the 
culinary branch of the great subject of game. He approves 
himselé an expert in all, and is equally great, whether he 
expatiates on the manners and customs of ‘the /ere nature, 
the surest method of transferring the furred and feathered: 
prey to the game-bag, or describes the proper mode of 
roasting a rabbit. There is many a citizen looking forward, 
to a little shooting in September or October, or a day or two 
in the Essex marshes, who would find himself much profited 
if he would read and digest the useful hints and practical 
admonitions given by Mr, Manley. 


Guides to Scotland,—The somewhat oddly-named Black’s 
“Picturesque Tourist of Scotland” (Adam and Charles 
Black) comes before the public in the twenty-second edition. 
The most important change which calls for ial- notice: 
is the completion of the Callander and Oban Railway, one 
of the most beautiful in Scotland, and which enables the 
tourist to leave Edinburgh or Glasgow in the morning, have 
five hours in Oban, and return the same evening. Doubtless 
this will be a favourite trip for “picturesque tourists,” who 
will find their Black an indispensable companion. Besides 
this, portions of the new edition have been re-written, and 
the information throughout the pages has been brought 
down to the latest possible date. “ Illustrated Guide 
to Glasgow” (Ward, Lock, and Co.) contains also a Cree 
history of the “ Queen of the Scottish West,” with a plan and 
numerous illustrations, of which we single out Dumbarton 
Rock and the Trongate. The various excursions, for which 
Glasgow forms a convenient base, are added in a form 
which will save much time and trouble. The story, which’ 
gave its name to the Haly Loch, will be new to many 
readers, but it would not do to doubt it on the spot, as the. 
experiment of washing off scruples might be suggested. 





STRAY LEAVES. 


SEE ieee 


Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, having offered a copy of 
the Sunday-school Centenary Bible to Her Majesty the 
Queen, as Patroness of the Sunday-school Centenary, 1880, 
have been favoured with the following communication : 
“ Osborne, July 31,1880. Gentlemen,—I am commanded 
by the Queen to assure you that it has given Her Majesty. 
much pleasure to accept the copy of the Bible published by 
you in commemoration of the celebration of the Sunday- 
school Centenary, and presented by you to the Queen. I, 
have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Henry F. Ponsonby.” : | ' 

In consequence of Exeter Hall being closed for alterations, 
&c., the Sacred Harmonic Society will hold its next season's 
concerts at St. James’s Hall, r the continued guidance 
and able direction of Sir Michael Costa, It is intended to 
revise the orchestra and chorus, with a view-to select an, 
ensemble possessing the highest qualifications and the greatest 
musical ability. The performance of several works. which 
have either been laid aside for many years, or which have 
not previously been performed by the Society, is also con- 
templated. The Society will, therefore, in opening its forty- 
ninth season, enter upon a new career of usefulness, which, 
it is understood no efforts will be spared to promote. »() | 

A new and cheaper edition of Seemann’s “ Mythology. of 
Greece and Rome” will be published by.Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co. towards the close of this month... : It has, been; 
carefully revised by. Mr. Bianchi, of St, Peter's , College, 
Cambridge.. J I Cia) DHS 
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the title of a work in eight volumes by Dr. Carl Fischer, at 
present in the press. Wilhelm Grimm’s minor writings are 
shortly to appear in a collected form at Diimmler’s Library 
in Berlin. The thirty-fourth volume of the publications of 
the Historical Society of Oberpfalz and Regensburg contains 
some very interesting matter: a chronicle in verse of the 
Bavarian War of 1504 by Freiherr v. Gumppenberg, and . 
some ancient Regensburg archives, are perhaps the most . 
valuable contributions. S. Schottlander in Breslau an- 
nounces the forthcoming publication of a magnificent edition 
of Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso ;” the edition will consist of 
sixty numbers, illustrated by Gustave Doré, with a metrical 
German translation by Hermann Kurz, accompanied by 
notes from Paul Heyse’s pen. At the express wish of the 
King of Bavaria, a complete critical edition of the works of 
Johannes Turmair, or .“Aventinus,” as he usually called 
himself, has been published by the Royal Academy of 
Science in Munich. The chief losses which Professor 
Mommsen seems to have sustained by the burning of his 
house are, from his collection of Roman inscriptions, the 
Sicilian and Sardinian, the entire collection of Swiss inscrip- 
tions, and the MSS. of his lectures delivered in Berlin. It 
is said that he will shortly go to Switzerland, in order to try 
and repair the loss of the Swiss inscriptions. 


The Pen is issuei as a sixpenny monthly magazine. 
The August number contains the first chapters of a new 
novel, a critical article on Sir John Suckling, many reviews 
of new books, some original poems, and a well-told story of 
the supernatural. The reproduction of illustrations from 
books under review will form a feature. 

At the instance of the Iron and Steel Institute the Great 
Eastern Railway Company has consented to offer special ad- 
vantages to those desirous of visiting the Dusseldorf Exhibition, 
Tickets are issued, available for thirty days, either direct to 
Dusseldorf and back for £2 6s. 4d., first class, or with leave 
to break the journey at six stopping places for £3 12s. 7d., 
or for a circular tour through Holland and Belgium for 
£3 19s. Special arrangements can be made for reserved 
saloon carriages and berths on the steamers. 

The exhibition of pictures Selected this year by the prize- 
winners of the Art Union of London is being held this week 
and next in the galleries of the Society, at 112 Strand. 
Altogether there are on view some hundred and twenty oil 
paintings and water colours, as well as several pieces of 
sculpture, selected by the prize-winrers themselves, from the 
Royal Academy, the Society of British Artists, the various 
Water Colour Societie:, the Royal Albert Hall, and the 
Society of Lady Artists. The exhibition is an interesting 

























one, and we may mention, as worthy of particular notice, 
Mr. F. W. Hulme’s “In a Welsh Valley ;” Mr. T. R. Miles’s 
“Return of the Lifeboat ;” “A Lady of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Mr. E. Blair Leighton; the “Landscape and 
Cattle” of Mr. George Cole; the charming “Fairy Tales” 
of Miss Mary L. Gow, from the Royal Academy, and a marble 
statuette, “ The Village Maid,” by Mr. George Halse. 

Sigismund Glowgar, one of the leading archzeologists of 
Poland, has just discovered in an old branch of the Narva, 
near an island on which formerly stood the palace of Sigis- 
mund the Great, more than 100 heavy stone bombs, with 
marks on them showing them to be of the sixteenth century. 
The shots are of two calibres, are made of grey granite, and 
are of excellent workmanship. 

The prizes in the Nativnal Competition in Writing, 
Lettering, Drawing, and Painting, which was instituted in 
1870 by Mr. Vere Foster, have just been awarded to the suc- 
cessful competitors for this year. Over a thousand speci- 
mens were sent in, and the highest prize for ordinary writing 
is gained for the ninth time out of ten by a girl. The 
arrangements for next year’s competition are to be obtained 
from Mr. Vere Foster. 

Mr. Francis George Heath's illustrated edition of Gilpin’s 
“ Forest Scenery” is about to be re-issued by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.,in a series of monthly parts, 
the first of which will be ready immediately. 

The Russian journalistic notes are as under: Prince 
Demidoff, of San Donata, has started a new daily paper, 
called the Xossiya (“ Russia”). Permission has been given 
to Mr. Mandelkern to publish at Simpheropol a bi-weekly 
paper, to be called the Kvremski Telegraph (“Crimean 
Telegraph”). The celebrated Slavophile organ, Rooski 
Mir, is again for sale. Its proprietor, Mr. Rapp, cannot 
pay debts contracted for it, amounting to 125 roubles (£15), 
and it will, therefore, next week be brought to the hammer. 
A company has been formed at Kieff to float the daily 
—— Zaria, which will make its appearance in 
September. A new weekly illustrated journal, called the 
Lootch, is announced at St. Petersburg. A new one is also 
announced at Tiflis, called the Caucasus List of Announce- 
ments. The libel case against Mr. Rosen, the editor of the 
Odessa Pravda, has been withdrawn. 

The Russian literary news this week is as follows :—Miss 
Broughton’s new novel, “ Second Thoughts,” is about to be 
published in a Russian form by a Moscow firm of publishers. 
The translation of “ Nana” is completed in the current number 
of the S/ove. A monument is to be erected to Peter Vrage, the 
founder of the University of Abo,in Finland. An excellent 
account of the mineral oil trade in Russia has just been 
issued by K. Tumski. The first volume of the report of the 
Russian Red Cross Society, of its operations during the 
Turkish War, is out this week, and contains terrible dis- 
closures of the mismanagement of the medical service at the 
outset of the campaign. The second volume, also by M. 
Abaza, will appear at the close of the autumn. An excel- 
a guide to the Crimea has just appeared at St. Peters- 

urg. 

We hear that there is no hope of a commencement of the 
Siberian University this year, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining building materials at Tomsk for the construction 
of the edifice. 

The fiftieth performance of Mr. E. G. Lankester’s farcical 
comedy, “ The Guwnor,” will take place next Wednesday at 
the Vaudeville Theatre. 

The German literary notes this week are : “The Nation 
and the Bundestag, a Contribution to German History,” is 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A. B. E.—The Conventiad and other Poems. Samuel Tinsley. 
Adma.—Mildred Forester. » Samuét Tinsley. Si 
_ Eten Tourist of Scotland. 22nd Edition. Adam and Charles 


ack. 
Bullock, Rev. C.—Is it Utopian? Hand and Heart Office. 
Cantacuzene, Princess Olga.—Carmela. 3 vols. Translated by Madame 


Klauss. Samuel Tinsley. ‘* 


Currie, James.—The Shilling Arithmetic. Thomas Laurie. ates 
Dawson, J. W.—The Chain of Life in Geological Time. Religious Tract 


Society. 


Donnisthorpe, Wordsworth.—The Claims of Labour. Samuel Tinsley. 

Eiloart, Mrs.—The Dean’s Wife. 3 vols. Samuel Tinsley. 

Farley, J. Lewis.—New Bulgaria. Newman and Co. ss 
Galdos, B. H. Perez.—Doiia Perfecta. ‘Translated by E. P. Samuel Tinsley 


and Co, 
Geological Survey of Victoria, The.—Report of Progress. Melbourne, and 


Triibner and Co. 


Graham, Alexander.—Tables Illustrative of Indian History. 2nd edition. 


W. H. Ailen and Co. 


Guide to the Stock Exchange. Ward and Lock. 


Hamst, Olphar.—Aggravating Ladies. Bernard ritch 


Hartington, Marquis of.— Election S hes. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Hawtrey, Edward M.—Corydalis. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Heart and its Functions, The.—Health Primers. David Bogue. c 

Heidenhain, Rudolph.—Animal Magnetism. Translated by J. C. Woolridge. 
C. Kegan’ Paul and Co. 

Hope Beryl.—The Shadow of a Life. 3 vols. W. H. Allen and Co. 

Illustrated Guide to Glasgow and the Clyde, The.—Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Lament, Vientiane and the Answers on the French Grammar. Edward 
stanford. 

Locker, Mrs. Frederick.—Shaw’s Farm. Religious Tract Society. 

Manley, pene and Game Shooting. Bazaar Office. 

Nichol, John.—Byron. English Men and Letters. Macmillan and Co. 

Notes on Sketching ‘Tours.—By an Architect. Office of The British Architect. 

Palace and Prison, and Fair Geraldine.—C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Parr, Captain H. H.—Guadana to Isandhlwana. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Pinkerton, Thomas A.—Amy Wynter. 3 vols. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

Pirkis, C. L.—A Very Opal. 3 vols. urst and Blackett. 

Roe, E. P.—A Day of Fate. Vol. I. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Tytler, Sarah.—Oliver Constable. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. | ; 

Williams, Francis H.—The Princess Elizabeth. A Lyric Drama. Philadelphia: 
Claxton and Co. ¥ 

Woodward, Mrs. —. Charlie. 3 vols. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 
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The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2d.; six months, 7s. 74.3 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Advertisements for the current week's EXAMINER should 
reach the Office not later than 5 P.M. on Thursday, , 
Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the Examiner should be at 
once reported, with partitulars, to the MANAGER. | 


HARRON’S ) 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, - 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourists 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
mitations. Illustrated List of Pebcccticees, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
or travelling, post free. s*> 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. =“ 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE (1787- 


a aa. his Daughter, Madame De Wirt. Translated by Mrs. Simpson. 
vO., 158. 


. We. conndh ‘but feel grateful for the picture that Madame de Witt has given 
us of her father in his home.” —Guardian. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. Second Series. 


By Epwarp WaLrorp, M.A. 2 vols,, 215. 
‘* Two pleasant volumes, full of information.”--- ohn Bull. 


THE VILLAGE of PALACES; or, CHRONICLES 
of CHELSEA. By the Rev. A. G. L’EstranGe. 2 vols., 215. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ame ia B. Epwarps, 
Author of “‘ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


A VERY OPAL. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. 


“** Now—the tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a 
very opal.”—7wel/th Night. 


THE TENTH EARL. By Joun Berwick HARwoop, 
Author of “‘ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


FORESTALLED. By M. BerHam-Epwarps, Author 


of “ Kitty,” “‘ Bridget,” &c. 2 vols., 218. 
‘* A very remarkable novel of powerful interest.”—Sunday Times. 


WOOERS and WINNERS. By Mrs. G. Linnaus | 


Banks, Author of “‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘* A readable, fresh, and wholesome novel,”—Fohn Bull. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


; by post rs. 2d. 


IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS REMEDIES. 


A Visit to DONEGAL and CONNAUGHT in the Spring of 
1880, 


JAMES 


Now ready, price rs. 


By H. TUK, 


Author of “A Visit to Connaught in the Autumn of 1347.” 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 
FIRST, SECOND, & THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available (with some exceptions) until December 31, 1880, will be 
issued from May 1 to October 31, 1880. For full particulars, see 
Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company, 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 


Kinc’s Cross STATION. 
April 1880. 
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A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


‘The Number of “‘ LIFE” for August 14, published Friday Morning, 
contains — 
SEASIDE DRESSES. 


A LIBERAL LEGISLATOR. 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—The COUNTESS of DUDLEY. 
PARIS AND THE BRINY. 
A STRANGE STORY. 
AN IMPOSSIBLE CLUB. 
PUZZLES FOR PRIZES. 
ONE GAME OF LOO :— 
A Tale by Ricuarp Dow tina. 
The CARTOON PHOTOTYPE for next week will nd a beautiful Portrait of | 
Mrs. LANGTRY, as “ Effie Dea 


136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 














FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24/; Speoxs, from 24/ 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/, 56/,95/ 
Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, /rom £3 7/ 
Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 















DEANE & CO., 


is, King Willy Set, LONDON BRIDGE. — : 


VACATION: RB RAMBLES. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN. HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 
—— HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map. 6s. 


NORTH GERMANY, THE RHINE, THE 
BLACK FOREST, &c. Map. and Plans. 10s. 


ei SWITZERLAND, THE ALPS, & ITALIAN 
LAKES. Maps and Plans. 10s. 


————_——_—— SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, & TYROL, 
Maps and Plans. 10s. 


——__——___ —— FRANCE, Part I. — NORMANDY, BRIT- 
TANY, AND THE PYRENEES. Maps and 











Plans. 7s. 6d. ' 
————_.—___ FRANCE, Part IIL—CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, [ 
AND EASTERN FRANCE. Maps and . 
Plans. 7s. 6d, 
—— PARIS AND ATS ENVIRONS, ao and. : 
Plans. 3s. 6d. ; 
—___-______ ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Maps & Plans. -10s. | 
—__—_—__——- NORTH ITALY AND VENICE. Maps and 
Plans. 10s. 
——_—_—_-——- CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. Maps 
and Plans, 16s. 
—___—____. ROME ‘AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and : 
Plans, 10s.. 
|——_———— SOUTH ITALY AND NAPLES. Maps and | 
Plans. 10s. : 
; 
————_———_——- SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, &c. Maps & Plans. 208. 
—— - PORTUGAL AND LISBON. Map & Plan. 12s. i 


—_+-———— RUSSIA AND FINLAND. Maps and Plans. 
18s. 


DENMARK. Maps and Plans. © 6s. 
NORWAY. Maps and Plans. 9s. 
—_———— SWEDEN. Mapsand Plan. 6s. 
—_______—— SYRIA & PALESTINE. Maps and Plans. 
—— BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. Maps & Plans. 
——— MADRAS PRESIDENCY. Maps & Plans. 
—__——_——— EGYPT AND THE NILE. Maps & Plans. 


—__________ TURKEY AND CONSTANTINOPLE, Maps 
and Plans. 15s. 


——_—_— GREECE AND IONIAN ISLANDS. Maps 
and Plans. 15s. 


—_—_—_ - —-— MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and Plans. 
(Nearly ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





— 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 














Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. + Gaseliers—aslight;17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £4 4/ . 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Ae Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft., £30 y 

| Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. ° Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, E 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. p - Mats, &c. 5 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. Garden Tools Lawn Mowers Rollers, Hurdles oc. a 
CATALOGUES FREE. . 





; 
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FORTY-SECOND. YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus Yer] 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 


A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 


M ° 
“Cuanes AND Bonuses Parp obovsereseadseoeensss+soSU el BRO ED 


ANNUAL REVENUE socsceccesesees deccees covccececces 9 
INVESTED FUNDS..ccccccesscecccvcsconseccsessesces 29300,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 











SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 


G. BARKER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
Ciearinc Bankers—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS of £10and upwards received and receipts issued— 


OnDemand... +  » 34 per Cent. per Annum. | 

Seven Days’ Notice . +4 se ‘i Interest 
Fourteen Days’ Notice 9 AB te = payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice . .5 #3 ‘9 Quarterly. 


Three Months’ Notice. . 6 a ”. . 
An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 
complete months. : oP : 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 
transacted, 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


‘ Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 








This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


aa, £3 year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to ‘Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


EIGHT. PRIZE “MEDALS. 














EIGHT. PRIZE” MEDALS: 


ADVANTAGES. 

Are entirely free from SMELL 

Are not POISONOUS 

Are manufactured without PHOSPHORUS 

Are Rerrocely. harmless to the OPERATIVES 
EMPLOYED . 


Axe wet tien ter Bertainbote Codsbiiets 
no e to Spontaneous Combustion 
Light only on the Sox. 





















O Consumptives of all Degrees.—Read how a Work- 
ing Man (W. Saunders, Devonshire Cottage, York Square, London, E.) 
was cu of Hereditary Consumption by Dr. Locock’s Putmonic WaAFrERs. 
See small books of thousands of cures to be had of all Agents, price 6¢. In 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, 
Pains in the Chest, and Rheumatism, Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief 
and a rapid cure. They taste pleasantly. Sold at rs. 1}¢., 28. 9¢., 4806d., and 
11s. per box, by all Druggists. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS can be confidently recom- 


A mended as a domestic a the ailments of all classes and 
conditions of people. Young and old of both sexes may take this medicine with 
the certainty of deriving benefit from its use, when disorder or disease is making 
them miserable. Holloway’s Pills are unrivalled for their purifying, aperient, 
and strengthening properties. _ They remove indigestion, aiptacton and head- 
ache, and are specially serviceable in complaints peculiar to females. Each 
box is wrapped with printed instructions for the guidance of invalids who will 
readily understand, from carefully studying them, the best way of recovering 
health. -Holloway’s Pills will work a thorough change in the constitutions of 
the weak and nervous, ; 


oe 
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BRAND AND COQOuU’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. .- 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. » 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. ee 





SoLte Appress.—No. 11 LirTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. | 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
*« A most delicious and valuable article.” Standard. 


F RyY’s 
COCOA. 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’s COCOA EXTRACT 
Pure Cocoa only. B 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
I. & FRY and SONS. 


LL 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchasesof Rare, EARty Printep, AnD Curtous Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13. and ‘18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden.. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 a 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
284 Camden Road, N.W. 


Fry’s 
COcaa. 


— —_———— 


LIF EH: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


LIFE 
Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 
LIFE 
Contaion Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
riters. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, vehose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity, 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 





Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C, 
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EPPER’S UTS SS and IRON TONIC rouses 
and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive poet oh Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, ind estion, fevers, chest sens and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution great! 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 dosés, 4s. 6d.” 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of JePepper is on the label There- 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and Sa of con- 
estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
Dowsannk: no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort-within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists, 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a_ perfectly natural s and is = 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and edconenenng Stowe of new ° 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER'S RESTORER is strongly recommended, It is most 
agreeable in_use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by ists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is ex ly t, and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth, Soldby 
all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d@. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


‘“ C ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 


of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It de ‘the animatcule which causes 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. . : 





* 





WHISKERS ‘AND’ MUSTACHIOS 
Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


EINGSTON.. LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


e 
KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them ina few weeks, 
KINGSTON LOTION. contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 
ee » forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S' RHEUMATIC O/LS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tie Doloreux, 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other vGnneiiils have failed. 

RHEUMATIC-<OILS. No household should be without them. . 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and tos. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are ‘manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 
tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. - 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces, 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





_ ._ LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIC.. SALLIE, 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the Btood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER, 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN MILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. G. He JON ESy> 
SURGEON-DENTIST, | 


' 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 








CONSULTATION FREE, ro to 5. 





** Jan. 1877. 
**My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the constructidn’ of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to usé my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 


“ By Appointment $ eon-Dentist to the Queen. 
**G, H. Jones, Esq.” By e = i 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G, H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—** I have examinéd and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfeet, amd is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





‘CHE HOLMAN .PAD. PLACED OVER: the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
Silng beartslal jahettor over die-tiend forces 
3 (nervesand blood. 
T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
3 ete ep min ee cnn tate tee 
fe without which digention apd geod #italising Maids 
fic supa hes (blood) is im 3 ia 

[T ALSO. HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
2 (be Serta Nisod, "whaiae Sedicinde Mabitiocs 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what aouing 

else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it 
com d with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safe - ience, 


| | and as it — Ss 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 25%, 
____Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, as, 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 16 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A tleman, many 
years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, wi pain 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 





g 


OPF’S. EXTRACT OF. MEAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHartnc Cross, Lonpon w.c. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


7 OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 
of beef tea; eight to ten percent. more nutritious than any other. 


K OBF'S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 


for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 

















OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. 


K OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS,» comprising 
Erbswarst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


OPF’'S PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 


Marrow Bones. 











OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
With and without Milk and Sugar. - 
The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy. 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, Cuarinc Cross. 


B! LLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and- 













a 
k High Street, London, W.C. The 
oO; rot ee ie the Take for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
oe rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
3 a Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or a and Tables 


Ke-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 






Tips gnd Ivory Goods in Genet at HENNIG . 
0 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 








a i 
— a ek 


Realised Assets : 
(1879) } 22,668,040 i 


WEL 


\ 
{ 


Se oon anus. | #12,698,840 


ry 
Jf 


; 


PPTL ert | 
PTT tL 


Life Assurance & Bik E i La ua i : s te + Payments : 
Annuity Funds} 2,478,870 i SSS ee eee ; under Policies} $c 
. | ae eae <a Cash Bonus 


Annual Income . - 541,773 =~ Divided 


475,000 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates, 


The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 


Reversions. F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
Prise Medal, Vienna. Prise Medal, Paris. Prize Medal, London. Prize Medal, Vienna, 





i 





Awarded 1845. Awarded 1855. Awarded 1862. Awarded 1873. 


BILIN. WATER. 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From the “ Lancet.”—*‘ The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 
ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c.” J . gt a 

From the “‘ MepicaL Press AND CircuLar.”—‘“‘ On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From its 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 
also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” ‘ a : Z of 

From the Roya. Hospitat ror Diseases OF THE CueEsT, City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases 
acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. After its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 
have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


Prices {Oe ian Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


COUNTRY—100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, SOs. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Brin WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet gtving full particulars inside each box. 


Proprietor oF THE SPRINGS :—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SULE IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED. 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. ' 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
t OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W 


and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 


ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or) 
so WIGMORE STREET. 


Capital 41,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





BRENSAM STOVES, of every description, to 





and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
‘ P Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
ENHAM CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 


and 


SONS. 


el ERNE 
1 


places, also to correspond with the above, from special 


private designs. Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary: 
Oe 








ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND | 
site. | HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- | M APP | N & WwW E B B’S 
ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, | CANTEENS. 
and for Public or Private fpatitutions. 
SONS. so WIGMORE STREET. | Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitpines, E.C., LoxDo™ 
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